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OUTDOOR LIFE 


VoL. XIX. 


NuMBER 5S. 


THE BEARS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


J. ALDEN 


LORING. 


(Third Part ) 


THE GRIZZLY BEARS. 


When we speak of an animal as be 
ing new to science, we do not mean, as 
people have sometimes interpreted the 
meaning, that the new animal has never 
before been seen or killed, but that it has 
just come to the attention of a scientist 
who has described it, classified it, given 
it a name and added it according to its 
zodlogical status, to the nomenclature of 
mammals. It is often the case that an 
animal is greatly reduced in numbers, 
sometimes almost to the point of exter- 
mination, before it is known to natural- 
ists, yet this animal may have been killed 
by natives and trappers for years if not 
centuries. The Kadiak bear, the Inland 
white bear, the Alaskan white sheep, 
Fannin’s sheep, Stone’s sheep and many 
other species of big game that have 
lately been described, are typical exam- 
ples. 

Naturalists of early days were not as 
eareful to study the structural, dental 
and cranial characters of an animal 
when describing a new species, as are the 
scientists of to-day. They dwelt more 
on eolor, considering it, no doubt, im- 
portant enough to form the basis for a 
species. In consequence, those persons 
who are not zodlogically informed are to- 
day laboring under the impression that 
the ‘‘black fox,’’ the ‘‘silver gray fox,’’ 


the “‘eross fox’’ and the ‘‘red fox;’’ the 
‘*blue wolf,’’ the ‘‘black wolf’’ and the 
grey wolf; the ‘‘black squirrel’’ and the 
grey squirrel; the ‘‘black leopard,’’ anc 
‘*spotted leopard,’’ and other 
mammals which take on two or more col- 
ors, are each true and distinct species. In 
reality, however, they are simply milan 
otic (color) phases of the last named 
animal in each group. 

Partly because of the great 
tions in color which occurs among our 
bears, and partly because of the willing 
ness of early scientists to accept 


several 


varia 


these 
phases as distinct species or sub-species, 
it has become the popular impression 
that there are several more species of 


bears than there actually are. Despite 
the firm belief in a ‘‘reach-back griz- 
zly,’’ a ‘‘bald-faced grizzly,’’ a ‘‘cin 


namon bear,’’ and several other localls 
for- 
tunately there is enough material a: 
hand in the shape of skulls and skins to 
settle the question so far, at least, as the 
that 
there are but two species and three sub- 


known grizzlies, the fact remains 


local names given are concerned 


species of grizzly bears known at pres 
ent. 

Grizzly Bear (Ursus horribilis Ord. 
Distribution, California 
Mountains north of Wyoming and Utah. 


and Rocky 
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British Columbia to Alaska. Alaskan 
Grizzly (Ursus horribilis alascensis Mer- 
riam.) Distribution, not determined. 
Mexican Grizzly Bear (Ursus horribilis 
horrieus Baird.) Distribution, north- 


ern Mexico and southern New Mexico. 


Range, undetermined. Dark - clawed 
Grizzly (Ursus horribilis pheonyx 
Merriam). Distribution unknown. Bar- 


ren Ground Grizzly (Ursus richardsoni 
Swainson.) Distribution, barren grounds 
between Hudson Bay and Mackenzie 
River, hilly regions east and north of 
Great Bear Lake; lower Rocky Moun- 
tains west of the Mackenzie; possibly to 
the upper tributaries of the Yukon. 

From this it will be seen that the 
grizzly bears inhabit practically all of 
the territory from the eastern foot- 
hills, plains and bad lands adjoining 
the Rocky Mountains, west to the coast; 
from northern Mexico over the barren 
grounds of Canada and probably over 
most of the north country that is tim- 
bered. 

[A Check List of Mammals of the 
North American Continent, the West 
Indies and the neighboring Seas. Dan- 
iel Giraud Elliot, F. R. S., ete., pp. 302- 
393. | 

The grizzly bears are not as stocky 
in build as the brown bears, their limbs 
are not as massive and the nose is longer, 
giving the head a more elongated ap- 
pearance. The fore feet are not as 
broad, and the claws are differently 
shaped. The claws of the brown bears 
suggest slightly those of a eat, being 
broad at the base, short and, in compari- 
son to the grizzly bears, rather acutely 
eurved, while those of the grizzlies are 
twice as long, slender in shape and in 
most examples so curved that their tips 
often touch the ground. 

The grizzly is more carnivorous than 


the other members of the family. From 


the time that he emerges from his den 
in the spring, until he returns to winter 
quarters in the fall, he seldom passes a 
eareass without filling his stomach. 
During the hunting season he picks up 
many a head of game that the hunter 
has wounded and when bison roamed 
over the plains and the foothills, he was 
known to kill them also. 
depredations 


Nowadays his 
confined mostly to 
sheep, cattle and horses, and the force 
of the blows he delivers in killing them 
and the strength he exerts in carrying 
them away, is marvelous. He has been 
known to break a bison’s neck with a 
single stroke of his forepaw, and meu 
have had their necks broken, their skulls 
crushed and their faces torn off by on» 
blow. After killing an elk or a steer he 
drags it away, or seizing it in his fore- 
arms, he partly carries and partly drags 
it along, covering long distances over 
rough, rocky, or ‘‘down-timbered’’ coun 
try, and then after feeding to his con- 
tent, he covers the carcass with moss, 
leaves, earth and other rubbish. (This 
habit is also common to other bears). 
Then during the middle of the day he 
retreats to the heavy timber or to some 
thicket and «there remains until the 
shades of night begin to darken the 
mountains, when he returns to his ‘‘kill’”’ 
to feast. One of the most successful 
methods of hunting grizzlies is to 
‘“‘bait’’ them with the body of an ani- 
mal, and after one has found the bait, 
watch from a tree or other hiding place 
until he returns to his repast. But.the 
method of bear hunting considered most 
honorable is ‘‘still hunting,’’ although 
from a professional hunter’s point of 
view this method is not as remunerativec 
as hunting with dogs or trapping. 


are 


The ‘‘still hunter’? may adopt two 
methods of securing his game. He may 
watch in the morning or late afternoon 
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from a ridge in a locality that is known 
to be the habitat of a bear, or he may 
hunt for fresh bear tracks and after 
finding them, follow them until he over: 
takes his game, or is forced by the ap- 
proaching night to give up the hunt, or 
for other reasons is unable to continue 
the chase. 

Let us start out from our camp in 
the Rocky Mountains on a day’s hunt 
for bears.- We follow up the well-tim- 
bered stream where we are living, know- 
ing that the berry bushes are a tempting 
resort for bears during the berry season. 
Not far from camp we find the bushes 
broken and the grass trampled where a 
bear ag passed, pausing here and there 
to strip the leaves and fruit from their 
stems. Back and forth from one side of 
the shallow stream to the other, he has 
made his way. Occasionally you find a 
large matted spot or bed where he has 
passed a few hours snoozing. After 
following the creek for a mile or more. 
he turns to the left and takes to the roll- 
ing ridges that are covered with fallen 
timber. Here he has dug open rotten 
logs and stumps in his search for ants, 
ants’ eggs, beetles, mice, chipmunks and, 
in fact, anything else that is eatable. 
Back and forth he has worked, zig-zag. 
ging his way hither and thither, but in 
a general way bearing toward the high, 
well-timbered mountains, where he is 
evidently going to spend the middle of 
the day. Over the ridge, across a basin 
and up the other side he goes, then just 
before entering the thick spruce timber 
he pauses to turn over several acres of 
ground in search of roots, grubs and 
miee. You might think that hogs had 
been at work here, but the fresh foot- 
prints in the newly turned earth identi 
fies the work as that of a bear, and you 
feel confident that he is but a short dis- 
tance away. It is difficult trailing him 


over the thick carpet of pine needles, 
and you lose considerable time working 
out his course. Suddenly you come to 
an abrupt end at the foot of a medium- 
sized spruce tree, and you notice that 
the ground is covered with bark just 
scraped from the trunk. On looking up 
you find that the tree is badly laceratec 
by the claws and the teeth of the ani- 
mal. Close investigation reveals marks 
that were made by other bears in months 
gone by. Your bear, however, has placed 
his ‘‘trade mark’’ several inches above 
all others, and you cannot but wonder 
the meaning of these signs. 

The naturalist with an elastic imagi 
native mind that enables him to read 
bear signs, will tell you that this is a 
bear’s sign post, a sort of ‘‘claim stake,”’ 
and that the seratches read to 
that passes: ‘‘This claim runs 
north, south, east and west as far as | 
eare to wander. Ihave proved my right 
to jump said claim, because, being larger 
than the previous owner, I was able to 
brand this tree higher than he could. 
He is hereby notified that unless he 
wants to get licked, he will get to h— 
out of here, for I intend to work al! 
berry patches, gopher caches, ant hills 
and other paying edible properties 
within said district, until I in turn am 
turned out of the country by some bear 
who by right of superiority, can lick m» 
and place his brand above mine on this 
tree.’’ 


every 
bear 


Surely this makes interesting read- 
ing for those interested in fictitious nat- 
ural history, but the reader will please 
place me in with those nature writers 
who are content with saying that it is a 
fact that bears do have trees on which 
each passing animal registers, as above 
described, but for just what reason is 
not definitely known. This habit is not 
confined to any particular species of 
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Skin of a large grizzly killed in Colorado. 
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bear, or to any one locality, for bear 
trees are found in all parts of the coun- 
try that bears inhabit. The fact that a 
bear which is not driven from his home 
by hunters will grow larger and larger 
from year to year, often explains why 
teeth marks and claw marks appear at 
different heights in the bark. 

After examining the bear tree and 
pulling off the loose hair that is sticking 
to the pitch, you take up the trail and 
follow it on up the mountain. Here and 
there the bear has stopped to excavate 
a mouse or a chipmunk, or to take a 
‘‘swipe’’ into an ant hill with his big 
paw and we find many such hills that 
have thus been leveled. Surely he 
is not far away now, and you fully 
expect to see him when you emerge 
from the forest at timber-line, but 
the timber forest at timber-line, but 
no, he is nowhere in sight. You are 
sure from the direction of the tracks 
that he must be on the opposite side of 


that bald ridge, so you sneak carefully 
to the top and peep over. There, but a 
few hundred yards away, is the object 
of your hunt, engaged in his usual oceu- 
pation, that of turning stones and ex- 
amining carefully anything that looks 


suspicious or eatable. Just what he is 
doing is not clear, but as you watch he 
suddenly takes several steps backward, 
then half turns and runs after some- 
thing, probably a mouse or a ground 
squirrel that he has exhumed. With head 
held low he saunters off in a slow, awk- 
ward manner, and while his tread 
has the appearance of being heavy, 
his feet are so well cushioned that 
even in the timber where there are 
always dried sticks, you might not 
hear him pass you twenty feet 
away. Suddenly he breaks into a shuf- 
fling gait, a sort of singlefoot, and then 
as he gets your scent he is off in earnest. 


Now that he is thoroughly alarmed he 
does not take any gait known to horse- 
men, but fairly bounds over the ground 
like a huge rubber ball, each leap send- 
ing him fully twelve or fifteen feet. One 
who has never seen a grizzly under 2 
full head of steam, can searcely realize 
what speed they are capable of attain- 
ing, especially if he has only seen them 
eonfined in a small cage or den where 
it was difficult for them to move faster 
than a walk. 

The reader may have heard, as I did 
before I became acquainted with bears, 
that if one ever pursues you, to escape 
him run along a hillside where the slant 
will handicap your pursuer, and you 
ean easily outdistance him, for the 
simple reason that the legs on each side 
of his body are on uneven planes. This 
sounds plausible and reads well, but if 
you have any intention of trying the ex- 
periment, tell your friends first, for you 
certainly will not have an opportunity 
to do so afterwards. 

Shooting at a bear that is traveling 
at the speed of the one you have just 
frightened, will not make him travel 
faster, for he is now overtaxing his 
speedometer. But your shots may have 
the effect of turning him to right or to 
left, and at the first opportunity he wil! 
probably run down into the timber, or 
make for the nearest available shelter, 
whether it be above or below him. When 
hit by a bullet (unless it proves in- 
stantly fatal), he rears on his hind feet, 
emits a baw! and snaps at the wound or 
bites savagely at his foot or forearm. 
Should he be accompanied by a compan- 
ion (which is frequently the case, for 
bears are often found in pairs or smai! 
groups of three or four, particularly ir 
the fall or rutting season), and this com- 
panion is within reach, he will invari- 
ably strike him, evidently under the im 
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pression that the other bear is responsi- 
ble for the pain. 

What one man may learn of an ani- 
mal’s habits in a certain locality or at a 
certain time of the year, may not corre- 
spond with what another person learns 
of the same animal in another section 
or during another season. For this rea- 
son it is risky to dispute statements 
made by others, even though the person 
may think he has ample reason for so 
doing. 

It is generally conceded that the 
grizzy is a great In the 
spring, when he comes out of his den, 
he seeks the low country, which is fre 
from snow. 


wanderer. 


At all seasons of the year 
he prefers the rolling grassy hills, the 
scrubby river banks and heavy ‘‘down 
timber,’’ which has grown up to under- 
growth, rather than the thick timber, ai- 
though he often selects the spruce and 
pine forests as a resting place, or wan- 
ders over the bare peaks above ‘‘tim- 
ber-line.”’ 


In the fall of 1896, while preparing 


a meal in a eabin in the Canadian 
Rockies on the Athabasea River, a Cree 
Indian suddenly came to the door and 
asked for my field glasses. I gave them 
to him and after scanning the mountain 
slopes cn the opposite side of the river 
he lowered them, and pointing in the 
direction of a grassy slope told my guide 
that he saw a large grizzly. After a 
eareful search with the glass, I, too, saw 
the old fellow slowly making his way 
toward a clump of heavy timber. It was 
fully three miles away, yet that keen- 
eyed Indian had first detected the beast 
with his naked eye. There was little 
use of attempting to go after the bear 
that afternoon, for it was then late, and 
we would have had to swim or raft the 


river, repair a bridge over a mountain 
torrent and then climb the mountain. 
The Indian suid that the bear was go- 
ing up into the timber to spend the 
night, and that he would return to the 
river bettom again in the morning to 
feed on berries. 

It so happened that a few minutes 
later we saw a prospector’s pack train 
traveling along the trail close to him, 
and we watched with interest to see if 
either one saw the other. They passed 
within a quarter mile and apparently 
neither suspected the other’s presence. 
When the prospectors came to the 
stream that must be bridged, they 
eamped for the night and repaired the 
bridge. When the bear came down in 
the morning, as our Indian had said 
that he would do, he was seen by one of 
the men and was killed. Several of his 
claws were missing and his face showed 
other signs of his having been in fights. 

The breeding and hibernating habits 
of the grizzlies are much the same as 
those of the brown bears. The season 
at which they enter their dens is gov- 
erned by the latitude and altitude in 
which the bear lives. One in the high 
mountains will, of course, have to take 
to his den much earlier than the bear 
which dwells in the Bad Lands alonz 
the Missouri River. 
known about the barren 
ground grizzly than any other species 
of grizzly bears, less even than of the 
Mount St. Elias Bear. Judging from the 
skull of the barren ground bear its 
head is much broader and shorter in 
proportion to the size of the animal. 
than that of any other bear. Practically 
nothing is known of its habits and little 
of its distribution. 

(To Be Continued.) 


Less is 





REARING RUFFED GROUSE IN CONFINEMENT. 


PROF. C. F. HODGE. 


The contents of this article are from 
University, Worcester, Mass.) to Mr. 


a report made by Professor Hodge (of Clark 
George W. 


Field, chairman of the Massachusetts 


Commissioners of Fisheries and Game, on December 1, 1905. 


Permit me to hand you herewith a 
report of my experiments with the ruffed 
grouse during the past season. 

The grouse were very easily brought 
through the winter. For housing they 
were given the choice of a large flying 
eage filled with trees and brush, and 
sunny compartments on the south side 
of a small building, also filled with 
branches of different trees. In severe 
weather they were observed to spend the 
days mainly in the building, wallowing 
in the dry earth with which the floor 
was covered, or perched about in the 
branches. The nights were always 
passed outside, either perched in the 
trees or within their extensive ‘‘snow 
burrows.”’ 

Water was provided daily, but there 
was no evidence that they touched it 
while snow was on the ground. On thc 
other hand, they were seen frequently 
eating snow. 

For food they were constantly given 
free choice of as large a variety as pos- 
sible. Budding brush of apple, black 
cherry, poplar, maple, willow, spruce, 
oak, chestnut and some others was liber- 
ally supplied, and they were observed to 
bud mainly on poplar and apple. They 
were also frequently observed to eat the 
dry brown leaves—oak, apple and chest- 
nut—with which they were supplied. 
Their main foods, however, consisted of 
seeds and grains—corn, kaffir corn, sun- 
flower seeds, wheat, rye, buckwheat, mil- 
let, oats and barley. Sunflower seeds, 
kaffir corn, corn, buckwheat and wheat 


were preferred in the order given. The 
birds also ate all the acorns and chest- 
nuts that could be procured, and als» 
quantities of cranberries, apples and 
cabbage, with which they were always 
supplied. 

In the spring their yard was spaded 
freshly sodded in part and the rest 
thickly planted with ferns from the 
woods, mosses, wintergreen and sweet 
fern. So eager were the grouse for th: 
fresh fern leaves—although they had 
cabbage, lettuce, plantain and many 
other growing plants—that among th? 
scores of large clumps planted in the en- 
elosure not a frond was allowed to un- 
roll. I should suppose that the tender 
fern buds must form a staple article o‘ 
food for the grouse in the early spring. 

Only one of the birds reared from the 
egg was a cock. He was large and vigor- 
ous, and from the time that he first be- 
gan to strut in September I expected 
daily to hear him drum. However, the 
fall and winter passed, and about the 
middle of February the strutting began 
afresh, but no sign of drumming. The 
other cock, captured the fall before, but 
tame and entirely at home in the en 
closure, began persecuting his rival. I 
therefore put him in a cage by himself 
some distance from the rest. I hoped in 
this way to ascertain the motive of the 
grouse in drumming. If the lone cock 
drummed, it might indicate either a mate 
eall or a male challenge. If the other 
cock answered, it would suggest the mal 
challenge. However, nothing happened, 
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tuffed grouse one day old. 
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Ruffed grouse three days old. 
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days old. 
Photographed from life by C. F. Hodge. 
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and as the middle of April approached 
I was about ready to conclude that prob- 
ably both cocks were yearlings, and that 
they would not drum in captivity or 
without instruction from the birds in the 
wild. Just at this juncture a letter from 
Mr. J. B. Battelle was received, in which 
he stated that his ruffed grouse (cap- 
tured birds) never drummed in captiv- 


441 


up to full height, began to drum. As 
the wings moved faster he slipped off, 
and finished his first performance on 
the ground. This was April 14, and 
three days later the first egg of the sea- 
son was laid. For about three weeks he 
continued to drum whenever the hens 
were shut up, but never when they were 
with him. During a drumming bout he 


| 
"| 
J 





Ruffed grouse four months old. 


ity, because, as he thought, the hens 
were left with the cocks. Accordingly, 
as a last resort, I shut up all the hens. 
The cock was greatly excited, and ran 
eagerly about searching for his mates; 
then, almost before I had time to take in 
the situation, he sprang to the top of a 
bit of stone wall, and, stretching himseif 





Photographed from life by C. F. Hodge, Oct. 3 


would perform about once in three min 
utes, the act itself lasting from twelve to 
fifteen seconds. Numerous photographs 
were taken, but after the first two or 
three days the cock became so pugnaci- 
ous that he would stop drumming to 
fight, if any one (except a certain little 
girl) came near the enclosure. This 
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Ruffed grouse reared from the egg. 


subject is more fully treated in the No- 
vember number of the ‘‘Country Calen- 
dar,’’ 1905. 

By spring the flock consisted of three 
hens and two cocks. One of the hens 
had been reared from the egg; the oth- 
ers had been captured the fall before. 
Only the hen reared from the egg laid. 
As just stated, the first egg was found 
April17. This was dropped on the floor. 
The hen then made her nest in the most 
secluded corners of the house—an ordi- 
nary hen’s nest, in fact—and laid the 
remaining nine eggs of her clutch in this. 
The last egg was laid May 3, and May 
4 she was found brooding. Five of the 


Photographed from life Oct. 3, 1904, by C. F 


. Hodge. 


eggs hatched vigorous, normal chicks on 
the morning of May 27, making the in- 
cubation period twenty-four days. 
Nearly mature chicks were found in the 
other eggs. 

[ was unfortunately obliged to be 
away when the brood came off, and for 
some days before. A letter received 
from Mr. Battelle on the eve of my de- 
parture stated that if, as the weather 
got warm, the hen spends a good deal of 
time off the eggs, do not be alarmed. She 
knows better than we whether she is 
overheating her eggs or not. I regretted 
my neglect to show this letter to the one 
who was left in charge at first, but have 


ae, 
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since contented myself with the thought 
that the lesson was worth the price. The 
hen was thought to have deserted her 
nest, five of the eggs were slipped under 
a braod bantam, the hen returned to her 
task and just five of the eggs hatched. 
Which five is not altogether certain, but 
probably the five that were not cooked 
under the bantam, although I have had 
no trouble with bantam hens in hatching 
the eggs. There is probably some differ- 
ence in the body temperature of the two 
birds, though I have not tested this mat- 
ter. 

The cocks of the ruffed grouse are evi- 
dently polygamous. I observed the 
‘*wild’’ cock mate with the two ‘‘wild’’ 
hens. The hens, however, permitted 
mating but once; and after mating, if 
left together, the cock will peck the hen 
to death. Mr. Battelle writes me that he 
had a hen killed in this way, ‘‘her skull 
being pecked as bare as a billiard ball.’’ 
I therefore watched the pair very closely 
after seeing them mate, to ascertain 
whether Mr. Battelle’s was an excep- 
tional case. The pair got along peacc- 
ably for three days, but early in the 
morning of the fourth day I found the 
eage filled with plucked feathers, and the 
hen’s skull pecked bare as a ‘‘billiard 
ball.’’ Had I been a few minutes later, 
she would probably have been killed. I 
put about forty fine silk stitches in the 
mangled scalp, under antiseptic precau- 
tions, and the hen was apparently as well 
as ever. The above would indicate that 
mating occurs but once in a season, that 
the cocks drive the hens away after mat- 
ing, and that probably the drumming is 
for the purpose of attracting unmated 
hens. ' 

My permit for the year allowed me 
to take seven eggs. Mr. M. Leticq had 
under permit captured a brooding ruffed 
grouse and made the experiment of re- 


moving the bird and nest to his yard, to 
see if she might not continue setting, and 
bring off her brood. Not wishing to risk 
all the sixteen eggs at first, Mr. Leticq 
brought me ten, and had them put under 
a bantam. The grouse hen deserted and 
soon died, so these eggs were made to 
serve my purpose. I simply wished to 
have some eggs hatching about the time 
my own would come off, so that, in case 
those laid in confinement were not fertile 
the first year, I could give the grouse 
hen some chicks to bring up. Since the 
eggs laid in captivity proved fertWe, the 
chicks from these eggs, all of which 
hatehed, were allowed to remain with 
the bantam hen. 

Rearing the young birds for the first 
three weeks was, aside from extra precau 
tions in preparing the foods, practically 
as easy as rearing sO many bantam 
chicks. They grew rapidly, and, the 


weather at first being favorable, deve- 
oped into apparently hardy, vigorous 
specimens, perfectly clean and free from 


vermin or disease. They were given the 
run of the large cage, and sought the 
shelter of the house at night. At the 
end of-a week they could fly short dis- 
tances, and when two weeks old began 
to roost by themselves, instead of brood- 
ing with the hens. In fact, they roosted 
in the branches with which the house 
was filled, alongside their 
mothers. 

The grouse mother was quiet, and at 
first brooded her chicks much more than 
the hen. She never scratched, was ex- 
tremely solicitous of her brood—so ac- 
tively so that it was necessary, after 2 
first accidental encounter with the ban 
tam hen, to protect the hen from her. 
She was not seen to offer her chicks an 
insect, maggot or other morsel of food, 
as hens do; but this was not necessary, 
since the chicks were perfectly able te 
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feed themselves. She was also never 
seen to partake of any of the food pro 
vided for the young. She was in every 
respect a model mother. The contrast 


between the bustling, blustering, scratch- 
ing hen—a bottomless pit for maggots or 
custard—and the general partridge, em- 
phasizes the point that as quiet hens as 


This specimen was captured on Sept. 


ean be obtained should be selected for 
rearing the grouse chicks; but after do- 
ing this, and after trying all sorts of 
schemes for inducing the hen to brood 
her chicks as much as possible, I often 
felt that I would like to amputate her 
scratching legs close up to her head. 
Still, in spite of the hen’s fussiness, all 
the chicks throve for the first three 
weeks, | 


26 and photographed on Nov. 2, 
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About June 20 we had a severe, cold 
rain. The chicks were carefully housed, 
and did not get wet. Still, they showed 
signs of being chilled, and went back to 
brooding again. They were now too large 
to find shelter under the hen, though the 
partridge could cover her five. ‘lo cut 
a long story short, all but one of the 


1904. 


chicks (one belonging to the grouse hen) 
took sick and died during the storm or 
within a few days after. 

Fortunately, Prof. W. E. D. Scott 
happened to visit me at this time, anc 
he freely gave me the benefit of his long 
and successful experience in rearing and 
especially in feeding young wild birds. 
He also referred me to Dr. George Cres- 
well, the leading English authority on 
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bird hygiene. All the symptoms, as wel! 
as bacteriological tests made in my lab- 
oratory by Miss Anna A. Schryver and 
Mr. Charles W. Miller, left little doubt 
that acute septic fever was the cause of 
death in all cases. According to Dr. 
Creswell, the feeding of egg is a most 
fruitful cause of septic fever in all sorts 
of wild and cage birds. It seems that 
this food is too rich, or is not well ab- 
sorbed, and the part which remains un- 
assimilated in the intestine forms the 
best possible food for the germs of sep- 
tic fever to grow in. If the weather is 
fine, and the bird has plenty of exercis? 
in the fresh air, this may not result seri- 
ously; but let the bird encounter some 
unfavorable condition—get chilled or 
wet, or be confined for a day or two— 
and it is dead almost before we notice 
that anything is the matter with it. I 
think the principle here involved may 
prove of great value in rearing young 
pheasants and turkeys and a number of 
other birds. In case I am able to at- 
tempt the rearing of partridge chicks 
again next spring, I feel reasonably cer- 
tain that, barring accidents, I can bring 
to maturity every chick hatched. I shail 
substitute “‘ants’ eggs,’’ and a great va- 
riety of insects obtained by sweeping the 
grass with insect nets, for custard and 
all forms of egg food, use as much coarse 
foods—greens and fruits—as possible, 
and carefully avoid overfeeding. While 
I regret most keenly the loss of our beau- 
tiful flock of young birds, I feel that the 
lesson learned is worth the cost many 
times over. I think, in fact, that it will 
definitely insure the success of our ex- 
periment in the artificial propagation of 
the ruffed grouse. 

It only remains for me to add that 
on October 1 my entire flock of tame 


grouse was poisoned. The poison used 
was white arsenic, which was pasted over 
fragments of acorn kernels and thrown 
into the grouse enclosure. All the birds 
came through the summer well, and were 
in perfect health and feather. A quan- 
tity of the poisoned acorns was gathered 
in the enclosure, and chemical tests 
leave no doubt as to the poison used. 
Fragments of the fatal acorns were 
found in all the dead birds. The great- 
est obstacle which I encountered in my 
work was the. plague of uncontrolled 
eats which infested the neighborhood. 
In attempting to keep my premises clear 
of these pests I must have incurred the 
spite of some unprincipled person, with 
the result above stated. 

I have, however, accomplished the 
chief objects of our experiment. I have 
succeeded in rearing the ruffed grouse 
to maturity from the egg, have been en- 
abled to study in detail the foods, habits, 
instinets and character of the species as 
it has never been studied before, and I 
have demonstrated that the grouse will 
mate and rear young in conditions of 
domestication. I had hoped to go one 
step farther, and show that this could be 
done on a considerable scale, and rear a 
number of the birds which the commis- 
sion could use for purposes of further 
propagation. I had also some corre- 
spondence with reference to sending 
some of the birds to England, for pur- 
poses of introduction and experiment 
there ; and also with reference to plaeing 
pairs of the tame grouse on country es- 
tates from which they had been extermi- 
nated, where they would be carefully 
protected and encouraged to increase. 
All these plans will now have to await 
the rearing of another flock, which I 
hope to do next spring. 
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The Old Home Town. 


Of the many joyous places in this great old land of ours, 
Some may choose the wild west prairies, some the city with its towers; 


Some may seek the snow-capped mountains, some the lakes, for peace and 


rest; 
But I come a hikin’ back here, to the old home nest. 


Oh, ’tis sweet to hear the roosters a crowin’ at the dawn, 

An’ the noisy screech of guinea fowls a prancin’ on the lawn; 
The gobble of the turkeys an’ the old hen’s cud-ak-kut; 

An’ the screechin’ of the old pump adds its po’tion to the racket. 
Then the fragrant smell of coffee an’ of bacon sizzlin’ brown, 
Makes one up an hike for breakfast, in the old home town. 


Oh, ’tis royal at the table in the old home place, 

With no other thought to pester save the fillin’ up of space. 

Oh, that apple pie is scrumptious, so’s the custard, bet yer life; 

An’ if tastes a heap more scrumptious when you eat it with yer knife. 
But there’s no time fer etiquette, ner high strung airs aroun’ 

That old appetizin’ table in the old home town. 


Drink yer coffee from yer saucer if you want to, Brother Bill. 
You can shake yer cigar ashes on the kitchen winder sill, 

As you set around a smokin’ while mother does the dishes; 
You can spit into the scuttle an’ no one’)! think it vicious; 
You kin take pure solid comfort an’ you'll never see a frown, 
When yer spongin’ off’n father, in the old home town, 


Oh, the old home town’s the place fer me; ’tis the cheapest, I declare. 
If I stayed there long I bet yer I’d be a millionaire. 

You kin use yer pap’s old razor and yer ma kin wash yer duds, 

An’ you jist kinder hang around, to empty out the suds. 

You git shet of payin’ carfare, for you ride old Bess aroun’ 

Saying’ “Howdy?” to the fellers in the old home town. 


There’s no show fer whiney people at the old home place; 

There no pure food cranks may enter, ner breakfast foods find place. 
Swaller all the germs you want to—an’ if grudge a man may harbor, 
You kin take a sneak for shelter in the shady old grape arbor. 
Swaller skins an’ seeds an’ all, Bill, as fast as they’ll go down— 
Never heard o’ ’pendicitis in the old home town. 


Oh, the old home place is sweeter far than any palace grand; 

I jest love the old rag carpet an’ the crazy what-not stand, 

An’ the big red flowered sofy, with its tidies hung with care, 

An’ the pictures draped in net-work, like dumb critters in the snare 
All the portraits of our kindred, from the walls a lookin’ down 
Smile a welcome to a feller to the old home town. 


BAYOLL NE TRELE. 








Photo by E. G. Buell. 
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SPRING REVERIES. 


CHAS. S. MOODY, M.D. 


Did you ever angle for perch? Now 
what is the use of my asking that fool 
question? Of course you have. Every 
boy that has passed any kind of a boy- 
hood at all has sneaked away from home 
bright and early Saturday morning 
long before the worthy pater had a 
chance to say: ‘‘Charles; you hoe that 
half acre of potatoes and pull all the 
weeds out of the cabbage bed, run over 
to town with six dozen eggs and get three 
packages of salaratus, five yards of red 
ealico, a plug of chewing tobacco and a 
box of matches; then you may go fish- 
ing.”’ Just at sun-up you crawled out of 
the upstairs window, slid down the shei 
roof of the kitchen and took the back lot 
path to the brook that ran just at the far 
side of the woods pasture. As you crept 
around the barn Old Muley, contempla- 
tively chewing her eud in the milk lot, 
arose, and twisting her tail several times 
around her back, turned an accusing look 
after your retreating form. 

Right where you had to climb the 
worm fence over into the woods lot au 
old sow with her numerous progeny lay 
among the rag weeds in the fence cor- 
ner. Your sudden advent startled the 
old lady into life with a ‘‘woof’’ which 
Seared you clear across the county line. 
For one minute you sat there on the top- 
most rail until your heart stopped flur- 
tering, and watched a brown squirrel 
nutting among the hickory trees. All at 
once he discovered you and sat up on a 
high limb of the old ‘‘shell bark’’ with 
his bushy black tail arched over his back, 
and scolded you roundly for your in- 
trusion of his domain. Away down in 


the deep woods a mocking bird seated on 
a hawthorn bush was trilling his morn- 
ing song. Behind in the cornfield the 
quail was calling ‘‘Bob White’’ in al- 
most perfect unison with the tinkle of 
the sheep bell as the flock seek the pas- 
ture land. How beautiful it all was. 
How your heart thrilled with the un- 
spoken love of the glad Nature World 
at your feet. Then you slid off the fence 
and shied a stone at the chattering squir 
rel who dodged around the trunk of the 
tree and whisked his bush at you dis- 
dainfully. Your feet sank deliciously 
into the soft leaf mold and off comes 
the tattered old straw hat to enjoy the 
play of the morning breeze -as it rustled 
the green leaves of the forest trees. It 
is a sluggish little stream where you fish 
A willow-bordered stream with clumps 
of eat-tails growing in the marshy bends 
where the redwings nest and the old 
bull frog complains about the eternal 
misfit of things. One time a great oak 
grew beside the stream so near that the 
waters ate the earth away from its roots 
until the monarch toppled and fell. The 
huge trunk still lay across the water, 
and it gurgled and fretted as it flowed 
under and around it. What a place that 
was for perch. All the country round 
knew of this spot, and lucky was the 
urchin who secured a seat upon the up- 
turned root. No power short of an earth. 
quake could stir him from that favoreu 
position. All day long, with the sun beat- 
ing down with fervent heat, would he 
sit and fight musquitoes with cheerful 
resignation and wait for a nibble at the 
sagging line ornamented with its parti- 
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colored cork float. What a bliss it’ was 
to yank some unsuspecting and over- 
hungry sun perch into the upper air, 
then spit him through the gills on a 
forked willow stick despite his wriggling 
protest. You knew very well that the 
sovereign at home who presided over the 
destinies of the kitchen stove would 
promptly consign your catch to the ash 
heap in the back yard just as soon as 
you arrived at the kitchen door with 
them, but then you always religiously 
earried them home nevertheless. 

It is early yet and the old log is un. 
tenanted save by a sleepy black turtle 
that slides into the water at your ap- 
proach. Your foresight in digging e 
ean of fat angle worms the night before 
was certainly commendable. Seme of 
the youthful disciples of Walton of your 
acquaintance baited with fresh meat, but 
nothing delighted the perch so much 
and tickled his palate so acceptably as a 
squirming fat yellow worm just freshly 
pulled from the mellow earth back of 
the stable lot. Do you remember where 
that spot was? It was just over from 
the cornfield. A long time ago the 
ground had been plowed and had grown 
tobaceo, or perhaps cabbage. Then it 
had been used to bed the sheep. At last 
it was allowed to lie idle and had grown 
up with sorrel and jimpson weed and 
burdock. My! how the worms did grow 
in that soil. Every spadefull of earth 
revealed at least a dozen of them, and in 
less than no time the baking powder can 
was filled. Then you strewed some soft 
moist earth over them to keep them fresh 
and lively. This morning you planted 
the can beside you and selecting a large 
one proceeded to impale him upon the 
hook, exercising due care to conceal the 
barb thereof, for was it not wisdom 
learned of older and more learned fish- 


erman that no self-respecting perch 
would even nibble at a hook whose barb 
was exposed? Then you carefully spat 
upon the bait and cast it into the water 
of the pool with a ‘‘plug’’ of the leaden 
sinker. Down it went until restrained 
by the cork. Then you sat expectantly 
awaiting a bite. 

Half the pleasure of angling is in an- 
ticipation, anyway. At last the mind 
wanders far away into the land of Be- 
yond. You are a boy no longer. You 
are a man and immensely wealthy. 
Servants come at your beck. The loveli- 
est woman of earth is your mate. Men 
tremble at your power. Yours the ap- 
plause of listening Senates. Even more, 
the robes of the highest honor in the 
land have fallen upon your shoulders 
and you are the wisest ruler the land 
has ever known. There is no more pov- 
erty, no more hoeing cabbage for smal! 
boys on holidays. Then suddenly your 
mind is yanked back to earth rather sud- 
denly by a smart tug at the line. A 
spasmodic jerk at the line and the hook 
sails into the air guiltless of fish. If you 
are a philosopher (and all small boys are) 
you cast the line back with a mental re- 
solve to build no more air castles. The 
prey you missed is evidently hungry, for 
very soon he is nibbling cautiously at 
the bait once more. You eye the dancing 
cork attentively until you are sure from 
the signs that the fish has secure hold 
of the hook; then you jerk him skyward 
with alacrity. Up he comes wriggling 
and protesting, and soon figures as Ex- 
hibit A in your evidence for the defense 
when you face the irate pater that even- 
ing at sundown. 


It’s fun catching sun perch, even it 
there isn’t one of them over three inches 
in length, and if you do learn several 
years after that it is not sportsmanlike. 
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You didn’t know it then, so what’s the 
difference ? 

Do you know what brought all this 
back to my memory? Well, the boy of 
‘*then’’ has a boy of ‘‘now,’’ himself, 
and when that boy came in one night 
with a string of finny striped perch and 
exhibited them proudly in extenuation 
of his absence from home all afternoon 
and in defense of a badly torn pair of 
trousers and a very much dilapidated 
piece of headgear, the boy of ‘‘then”’ 
valiantly stood between the boy of 
**now’’ and the righteous wrath of the 
girl of ‘‘then’’ who never played 
**hookey’’ and went fishing down in the 
stream that ran behind the woods pas- 
ture. Nay, even more, the boy of ‘‘now’’ 
and the boy of ‘‘then’’ with the aid of a 
horse and buggy inveigled the girl into 
a fishing trip the next day. 

The sun shone its brightest and every- 
thing breathed the spirit of the maiden 
Spring. The boy of ‘‘then’’ became an- 
other boy of ‘‘now,’’ and there were 
two boys of ‘‘now,’’ though one of 
them wore locks of gray and folks called 
him Doctor. I think the girl rather en- 
joyed ii, too. Enjoyed it in a restrained 
way, for fashion has decreed that femin 
inity shall not give unrestrained expres- 
sion to their joy. That old horse took 
his own sweet time about hastening; but 
what then? The roads were perfect, the 
sky was perfect, everything was perfect, 
everything but that old horse. Well, he 
was nearly perfect, too. 

The lake was most perfect of all when 
we reached it. A silver sheen sat in dark 
green mountains. Basaltic rocks shoul- 
dered obtrusively into the deep blue 
water and about their bases the tiny 
wavelets rippled and murmured in tune 
with the busy little sandpiper that ran 
teetering up and down the shore line. 
Off yonder in the blue water float a pair 
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of loons, perfect forms of aquatic grace. 
Anon one of them would send forth a 
sound that might be likened only to the 
laughter of demons. Somewhere around 
the shore, but hidden from view, an 
oarsman was rowing his boat. The splash 
of the oars and the creak of the oarlocks 
eame over the water with startling dis- 
tinetness. Down in the limpid depths 
swam myriads of perch. Round and 
round they circled, nosing at the rocks 
for all the world like a litter of foraging 
pigs. No sooner was a baited hook 
dropped into their midst than a score of 
them darted forward eager to be hooked. 
They are pretty little fellows, these 
striped perch, with gold-colored fins that 

ouch, yes that’s just what those fins 
are for, protection. They eut like a 
knife and before long the grave doctor 
relearned all the forgotten wisdom of his 
lost bovhood, but not until he had fur- 
nished great sport for the boy of ‘‘now’’ 
who was perched alongside him on the 
rock and methodically unhooking his 
spiny captives and never getting a 
seratch. Tt wasn’t sport, but my! it was 
fun. Of course it was nothing to com- 
pare with a scrap with a five-pound rain- 
bow, but it was great to just sit under 
the blue sky beside the rippling lake and 
snake these little fellows out by the 
dozen. The girl didn’t take much inter- 
est in fishing, but was finally induced to 
hold the ror for a time and allow one to 
hook himself and be hauled protesting 
ashore. The girl took pity on the poor 
little thing and was not pacified until 
she saw it returned to the water. Her 
sympathy did not, however, extend to 
attempting to return it herself. Oh, no, 
she had seen the dire results that fol- 
lowed the too careless handling of those 
prickly fellows and she prevailed upon 
the boy of ‘‘now’’ to replace her catch, 
which he did with something that 
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sounded very much like a grunt of dis- 
gust. 


The drive homeward 


through the 


ealm evening air, with the pines throw- 
ing their giant shadows over all, was de- 
We allowed the old horse to 


lightful. 
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amble along at will and we drank in the 
scenery and talked of the youth of us 
both that had now so long been flown, 
but had that afternoon just flitted back 
long enough to allow a slight glimps- 
of it. 


SHADOWS. 





On the South Fork of the Thompson, Colo., in line with the 
end of the Moraine, a little dell hides within a half mile 
enough beauty to well repay 2,000 miles of travel. It is 
called Tuxedo Park, and, among other things, lays claim to 
a simple bridge, a grove of fine spruce trees and many slen- 


der pines. Accompanying photo by E. G. Buell. 














Casting from the boat. 








A FAMOUS FLY FISHERMAN. 


HARRY A. PACKARD. 


I enjoyed a fishing trip some time ago 
with Dr. H. G. Ulrich of Philadelphia, 
the famous fly fisherman of Kennebago 
lake. What a genial man and what an 
enthusiastic, humane fisherman the doc- 
tor is! What a place is Kennebago lake, 
deep in the heart of the Maine woods! 
No place in the country is there equal to 
fly casting at Kennebago. One may fish 
from the time the ice goes out until Oc- 
tober. The best fishing is in the early 
spring after the lake is free from ice, 
and again in the fall, but there is no sea- 
son of the year when trout will not rise 
to the fly. These are the genuine square- 
tailed brook trout. At Little Blanchard 
at any time in the season one can easily 
get fifty trout an hour on the fly. 

Dr. Ulrich comes to Richardson’s 
camps at Kennebago lake early in the 
spring and spends an entire summer in 
fishing and in the woods. He is one o/ 


those persistent fishermen who so enjoys 
the sport that nothing can ruffle his good 
nature. His favorite flies are the Parma- 
cheene Belle, Brown hackle and the Sil 
ver Doctor. 

This is his twelfth successive trip to 
this lake. Until his retirement in 1897 
he practiced dentistry in Baltimore for 
thirty years. Now he spends the sum- 
mers in Maine and the winters in Balti 
more and Philadelphia. 

He has tried the West for fly fishing. 
the ‘‘leaping tuna’’ at Santa Catalina 
island, and has traveled more or less jn 
foreign countries. These lakes, he says, 
remind one very much of the Swiss lakes. 
The mountain scenery is about the same. 
Previous to coming here he fished in the 
Adirondacks for fifteen years, frequently 
eamping for six weeks at a time. He 
says he has never seen such fishing as al 
Kennebago lake and stopped going to the 
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Adirondacks because lakes were 
fished out. 
Surely this is a wonderful region. The 


doctor has fished on every one of the 


the 


















Casting from the shore. 
Rangeley chain. When he first came 
here twelve years ago he fished Four 
Ponds, southeast of Mooseluckmaguntie 
lake. There was very good fly fishing 
there, but hearing of this place he came 
here. 

The doctor casts with from 30 to 45 
feet of line, and when favored by a wind- 
less day goes after a trout with from 65 
to 70 feet of line. 

‘*Flat Iron,’’ ‘‘Blanchard,’’ and sev- 
eral small lakes and ponds in the Ken- 
nebago region are wonderfully rich in 
good fishing. There is a large beaver 
eolony at Flat Iron and deer may. be 
seen every afternoon in the summertime. 
At dusk the pond appears to be boiling 








from the countless number of trout ris- 
ing for flies and insects. Partridge ar> 
drumming in the thickets and a well 
worn path extends around the pond 
where deer have their grounds. The 
present writer counted over twenty run- 
ways along the shores of the pond. This 
region is the deepest one ean possibly get 
in the big woods. Farther south are the 
Rangeleys, which are considerably civi!- 
ized, and to the north less than twenty 
miles are the cleared lands and Canada. 

It is hardly safe to estimate what still 
fishing for an hour would do here. Strin- 
gent game and fish laws are wise, for this 
is one of the headwaters of the Rangeley 
lakes, and the trout go down the streams, 
The heart of the 
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stocking these waters. 












































Well, it certainly brings success. 





big woods is not a picturesque nor poet- 
ical expression here. It is a gigantic 
wilderness walled in by lofty peaks ox 
every side. 
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THE OLD HUNTER’S STORY. 


GEORGE W. LEE. 


At Sierra’s foot still stands the little 
village of R——-. The ramshackle build- 
ings nestling among the giant oaks in the 
bend of river, where, swirling and eddy- 
ing, it plunges from its dark and turbid 
course. 

For many years before the scream of 
the locomotive had awakened the resi- 
dents of the sleepy little town to the 
realization of changes of which they had 
never dreamed, their flocks and herds 
had roamed over the arid plains of the 
San Joaquin; but the old stamping 
ground of their cattle is now the home 
of the vine and fig, wealth and luxury. 
But still stands the almost deserted lLit- 
tle town where I had spent the haleyon 
days of my boyhood. 

A third of a century had gone by 
when | wandered back again. In the old 
eabins I found a few of the pioneers, 
who, in their decadence, were living 
over again the ‘‘good old days’’—the 
days before the railroad came. I| saun- 
tered down to the little church among 
the trees near the bank of the river. The 
ivy-grown steeple reflected in the water, 
where the stream had stopped to form a 
limpid pool. Hushed was the bell. All 
silent now it hung as if waiting for the 
pastor; but he would come no more; for 
when the red sun dipped down to the 
valley’s edge the shadow of the littie 
chureh rested upon his lowly bed, and 
there the black letters on the white 
board brought back to my mind the man 
whose name was Henry Holden. While 
standing there, the tide of years rolled 
back and I was a boy again. I saw the 
stage roll up in front of the inn and the 
minister climb down from his seat beside 


Hank, the driver. So lost was I in re- 
trospection that I neither saw nor heard 
the approach of an old man until he was 
almost upon me. His hair was long ani 
white as Sierra’s snow above his head. 
Against the breast of his bent, decrepit 
form, he hugged a bunch of violets, 
while with the other hand he leaned 
heavily upon his cane, and I recognized 
in that feeble old man, Nat Goodwin, the 
friend of my boyhood. 

Since the early ’50s Nat had hunted 
and prospected in the Sierras. It was 
his chief delight to ‘‘stuff a tenderfoot.’’ 
Without seeming to notice my presence, 
he hobbled up to the parson’s grave and 
laid his offering upon it; then he sat 
down on the trunk of an uprooted tree 
and measured me from head to foot. 

‘*T reckon you are a stranger in these 
parts?’’ he said. 

Wondering whether or not Nat had 
outlived his romancing tendencies, I re- 
plied: ‘‘ Yes, sir, 1 am a stranger.’’ He 
stuck the stem of a black clay pipe be- 
tween his lips. While he fumbled for a 
match, I held one lighted to the bowl, 
then sat down on the log beside him. As 
the smoke lazily curled above his head he 
drew his cane between his knees and for 
a time leaned upon it in silence. When 
at last he looked up, I saw the old light 
in his eyes and I knew that Nat was still 
a romancer, so settled myself to listen. 

‘*This ain’t the country it used to 
be,’’ he began; ‘‘no, sir, not by a long 
shot. None of us old settlers thought 
the plains would raise stuff enough to 
keep strings of trains a mile long forever 
puffing and screaming up and down the 
valley, all loaded to the guards; but they 
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do. There was a bigger mine in the land 
down in the valley than there ever was 
up in the mountains; but you can’t al- 
ways tell where there is a mine by the 
Why, sir, I’ve seen the al- 
filleria and clover burnt up by the suu 
before it was half grown. But when the 
farmers brought the water down it mad» 
the desert bloom and blossom as the rose, 
as the parson used to say. It put the 
stockmen out of business; but 
it was all right. 


eroppings. 


| reckon 
The parson said it was, 
and he was never wrong. 

‘*T am talking about the preacher that 
is sleeping under that bunch of violets. 
He loved violets; he loved everything 
that was pure, beautiful and good, and 
he found all them things where no one 
else would ever think to look for them; 
he even saw something in me that he 
loved. That’s the reason I’m here now; 
he wouldn’t leave the 
wouldn’t leave him. 

‘*The people used to drive for miles 
to hear him preach. 


town, nor | 


They tried to per- 
suade him to go down to F on the 
railroad, eould have a fine 
But he sadly 
‘I wish I could go, but 
[ can’t,’ was all he said. 


where he 
chureh and a big salary. 
shook his head. 


‘‘It was not until a year ago to-day 
that | learned why he refused to aeeept 
the luxuries of life. From the first we 
all noticed that he had a pecularity that 
was a marvel to both saint and sinner; 
but as time went by we became used to 
the misfortune that was the bane of the 
poor man’s existence. 

**Old Joe Wheeler, as he stood at the 
door of his grog-shop, looking up and 
down the straggling street for the un- 
wary sheep herder, was the first to see 
that the parson could approach his place 
with ease; but when with a cheery ‘good 
morning’ he had passed the door, the 
parson’s right foot would lag behind; he 


would laboriously drag it up beside the 
left, plant it firmly on the ground, then 
take a long step out with the foot that 
would respond to his will, repeating this 
process of locomotion until as the dis- 
tance lengthened his gait improved. 

“Old Wheeler chuckled when he 
told the story, and remarked with a sly 
and evil wink, ‘the parson’s got one good 
Methodist leg.’ Which one he referred 
to no one ever knew. But certain it was 
that nothing short of sickness or death 
ever took the good man to the neigh- 
borhood of Old Joe’s dead-fall. 

‘*When standing behind his pulpit, 
the congregation was held by a spell so 
rapturous that they failed to see that at 
the whinny of a horse hitehed to the rai! 
outside, the preacher’s right foot would 
involuntarily reach out towards the ani- 
mal. 

‘*When the parson was lying on his 
sick bed he sent for me. It was plain to 
see that his race was run. Although he 
seemed to be sleeping, I felt that he wa: 
conscious of my gaze; at last he opened 
his kindly eyes, eyes that had grown so 
wondrous large, and turned them full 
upon me. 

‘**Mr. Goodwin,’ he said, in a calm 
and serious tone, ‘1 have sent for you 
because I know that I am very near the 
brink of that great mortal change. I de- 
sire to leave in your possession some 
facts concerning a trouble that has well- 
nigh ruined my life, a matter that I am 
aware has caused much comment among 
my people.’ 


‘*While he was speaking, his leg gave 
a sudden twitch and fell from the bed to 


the floor. As I laid it back beside its ill- 
assorted mate, I saw that a blood red 
ring encircled it below the knee. 

‘* Tt is of that unruly leg that I wish 
to speak,’ he continued. ‘Even now, 
when I am at peace with all the worid, 
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you see that it is in rebellion. I am 
telling you this, so that when I am gone 
you may tell Mr. Wheeler the story, that 
never until now, have I had the courage 
to relate. I trust that it will bring him 
to a more full realization of the evil in- 
fluence such men as he exercise over weak 
and erring youth. There are others who 
may remember me with more charity. 

‘**T was born in Tennessee. On the 
adjoining farm when the clock told the 
very same hour Jack Page also first saw 
the light. As children we played to 
gether. As young: men, while I was 
away preparing for my life’s work, 
Jack fell in with the moon-shiners, 
where he formed the taste for strong 
drink; the thirst grew upon him unti! 
he went from bad to worse. 

***When the Civil war came thun- 
dering over the land, Jack was the ter- 
ror of the country, as well as the most 


notorious horsethief that was ever pro- 
duced by the great state of Tennessee. 
The sheriff and posse were hot on Jack’s 
trail; but when they found that he had 
joined the army, the chase was aban- 


doned. 


***When the safety of the nation 
hung trembling in the balance and 
Father Abraham called for three hun- 
dred thousand more men, I said good bye 
to my little flock, to fill in my humble 
way the place made vacant by the death 
of a gallant young chaplain of one of the 
regiments of my native state. 

** “Among the first men that I met at 
the front was the playmate of my child- 
hood, poor Jack, so often remembered 
in my prayers. From all my kindly ad- 
vances he turned away; in short, gave 
me to understand that he wanted none 
of me. 

‘**TIt was at the Wilderness. The 
battle was over; the field was strewa 
with dying and dead. The surgeons, 


with sleeves rolled to their elbows, were 
working for life. 

‘* *From a distant ridge came the oc 
easional boom of cannon, as the enemy 
gave us a farewell shot. Among the men 
sent out to bear the wounded to the field 
hospital was Jack Page. As he was 
stooping over a fallen comrade in th: 
act of placing him on a stretcher, a spent 
eannon ball struck him full in the head 
and then fell upon my ankle, where 2 
few yards away I was kneeling beside a 
dying man. At a glance the alert sur- 
geons took in the situation. In a twink 
ling fourteen inches of my leg, with i's 
shattered ankle was off, and fourteen 
inches of poor headless Jack’s was on. 

‘** *As splinted and bandaged, I was 
laid on the stretcher, one of the surgeons 
remarked that I would soon be as 
good as new, and that to no other man 
in the brigade would they have given so 
much of their time for one leg. 

** *Alas, they knew not what they 
did. I have tried, God knows how hard, 
to emulate the patient Job in dealing 
with that misguided leg; but in spite of 
all that I could do, it has driven me 
from the broader fields, where there was; 
more of the Master’s work to do, to se- 
elusion; as well as from—as from—ah, 
well. And then the discouraging thought 
that would never, never down. Over 
and over again have I asked myself 
what my poor words could do towards 
mitigating the evils of the world—l, 
who, through all the years that my 
heart’s blood has pulsated through the 
veins of Jack’s leg, was too weak to 
bring it into submission. But I stil! 
have faith to believe that from the dust 
of the Wilderness, my good leg will 
come back to me, and that Jack will, 
somehow, find his own.’ 

**He closed his tired eyes and softly 
murmured: ‘Then, Ellen, my fair and 
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saintly Ellen. Though lost a while, I wil! 
claim you in that happier land.’ The 
parson was dead. 

Nat looked up to see the effect of his 
story. 

**Don’t you know me, Nat? 
vou forgotten Little Billy ?’’ 

‘Little Billy? You Little Billy?’’ He 
dropped his cane and seized my arm 
with both his hands. ‘‘My God, I took 


Have 


you for a tenderfoot. When I told the 
story to Old Wheeler—well, he didn’t 
exactly call me a liar; but he grinned a 
very incredulous grin and slyly winked 
his evil eye; but he closed his shebang, 
all the same. So, now, all of us boys has 
reformed. Give me your hand, Billy. 
There, thank you. Now hand me my 
cane and we will go up to dinner. Then 
you must tell me all about yourself.”’ 


oe 





THE GUIDE AND HIS CABIN. 


David Reed and his home in the Big Horn mountains of Wyoming. 


Mr. Reed is a 


confirmed bachelor, living the life of a true frontiersman in a beautiful mountain retreat. 


He is a guide of recognized ability 


Photo by F. L. Putney. 















Thoroughly at home from Maine to 
California, creeping over the deserted 
fencerow, ascending tall trees by means 
of its aerial rootlets, or growing among 
rocks in the form of a low shrub, the 
poison ivy (or poison oak, as the shrub- 
like form is called). is one of the great- 
est banes to the summer outing. Its vir- 
ulent properties are not dormant even in 
mid-winter. Burning but releases the 
volatile oil and increases the area of 
its harmfulness. Hence the difficulty in 
its eradication, and it springs up freely 
in old fence rows and other waste places, 
an eye-sore to the owner, a menace to 
the passer-by. 

The ivy is a capricious plant. Some 
can not pass by it if the wind is blowing 
from that direction without being poi- 
soned. Others are safe unless brought 
into direct contact with it, while a third 
class seem immune. Yet here is where 
the strange part comes in. Under cer- 
tain conditions of system or surround- 
ings those who have freely handled it 
from childhood are apt, sometime, to suf- 
fer; and having once been poisoned, they 
are ever after susceptible to its venom. 
It may be they were in a state of per- 
spiration ; or there was a slight abrasion 
of the skin; or the system was in some 
way just a little out of order. 

The simplest and one of the most 
efficient antidotes to the red, burning 
rash is bathing in a solution of common 





POISON IVY. 


baking soda, as hot as can be borne, 
Even the hot water alone is often suffi- 
cient to effect a cure. Apply as soon as 
possible after contact with the plant, 
and later as often as the irritation re- 
turns. Sugar of lead is a more power- 
ful remedy, but one which must be used 
with care, as it is a virulent poison. It 
is a standard remedy for the poison su- 
mach, a plant closely related to the ivy 
and sharing its virulence in a still more 
concentrated form, but happily it is re- 
stricted to swamps, hence not so univer- 
sally encountered. Poison 
known also as poison ash and swamp or 
poison dogwood, may be easily identi- 
fied from its harmless relatives, the sear- 
let and staghorn sumachs, by the leaves 
being entire instead of serrate, and the 
clusters of red-haired drupes being re- 
placed by smooth berries of a dull white 
hue. 

The poison ivy is often confounded 
with one of our most beautiful and 
harmless vines, Virginia Creeper, which 
adds so much to the veranda, and gives 
the gorgeous colorings of autumn. They 
are readily distinguished by remember- 
ing that the poison vine has its leaflets 
grouped in threes, and 


sumach, 


has greenish 


white berries; the foliage of the harm- 
less one is Just as surely grouped in fives 
and the berries are dark, more like a 
This simple rule is infallible. 
BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


grape. 








“And e’en to-day I'm the same old lad.” 


The Same Old Boy. 


; the same old stream that it used to be 


When I was a toddling boy. 

; the same old bank that I strolled along 
A-whistling my notes of joy. 

‘s the same old bend; the same old point 
Where I tossed my bobber out. 

’s the same old place that a hundred times 
I’ve told my kids about. 


And even to-day I’m the same old lad; 
Older in years, but then 
I can crawl quite well on a fallen log 
And throw out my line again. 
And the fish they bite at the same old bait, 
In the same old way I’ve told 
And I do believe I’m as happy now 
As I was in the days of old. 


So come with me! Get out your line 
And hurry along with me. 

Be the same bare-footed happy lad 
That we all of us used to be. 

Follow along the winding stream; 
Follow the same old way. 

Joy is just as plentiful 
As it was in the olden day. 


ALLEN AYRAULT GREEN. 














“The totems wear a semi-human expression.” 


TOTEM POLES. 


ARTHUR S. PHELPS. 


A small boy, asked by his teacher to 
four animals of the North, an- 
swered, ‘‘Three polar bears 
seal.’’, 


name 
and one 
He should have added the Si- 
wash Indian. Everywhere in Alaska the 
women on the wooden streets offering 
their ‘‘shredded wheat’’ baskets for 
sale, the men in the canneries—lo, the 
poor Siwash. ‘They are different from 
‘*the last of the Mohicans;’’ instead of 
leather stockings, they wear never-rij 
overalls; and the only sealps they reap 
are salmon scalps. And then they smei! 
different. The Siwash and the cannery 
combine together to afford-a smell ‘‘that 
never was on sea or land.’’ It reminds 
one of the boy who caught twenty sal. 
mon and one smelt. I don’t know why 
they call the Indian ‘‘Si-wash.’’ I should 
think Si would be enough, for, like the 


woman who prayed that she might bé 
‘‘an’inted with isle of. Patmos,’’ their 
bronze skins shine with oil. 

Alaska would not be Alaska without 
the Indian. Their dusky forms wrapped 
in gray blankets, their taciturn faces, 
and handicraft—now grotesque and 
weird beyond the shapes of dreamland. 
now displaying the artistic genius of a 
master—have great attraction for the 
tourist. The Indian race is interesting, 
whether in their canoe in Victoria har- 
bor or hard at work in Alaska. We ow: 
them an unpaid debt. The gold interest 
in Juneau began when Indians brought 
bits of gold quartz from Gastineau chan- 
nel in 1879, to Capt. L. A. Beardsley of 
the U. S. S. Jamestown at Sitka. Their 
industry has played an important par’ 
in the development of Alaska’s vast re- 
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Totem poles at Wrangel. 





sources, especially in the fisheries. J. 5. 
MeLain says that the average an 
nual product of the salmon _fish- 
eries exceeds the original first cos* 
of Alaska by a dollars, 
and the total product since Alaska be- 
came an American possession will exceed 
seven times the amount paid by Mr. 
Seward for the entire district. We put 
in at Petersburg on the ninth of August, 


million 


where we saw in operation the second 
largest cannery in Alaska, employing 
more than four hundred persons each 
season. It was interesting to watch th2 
endless chain passing from the boats 
over the wheel and down the trough to 
their fate, as a philosopher sees humai 
life passing in endless procession from 
the cradle to the grave. A Siwash woman 
was doing her washing in front of the 
closely nestled cabins, which: consisted 
in swishing her towels back and forth in 
the water. 

Some of the Indians are men of power 
and influence. ‘‘Just as the captain 
gives the signal to slow down the steamer 
approaching her berth at Juneau, you 
will see the big house built by Chief 
Johnson of Yosh-Noosh, who was the 


head of the raven branch of the Taku 
tribe. He attained the rank of chief 
some years ago by giving a great ‘‘pot- 
latch,’’ which cost him in blankets and 
other finery and furs distributed to the 
tribe more than $20,000. He was a man 
of powerful physical build and possessed 
of great power of endurance. He coulc 
understand and speak fairly, good En- 
glish, but frequently pretended that he 
could not, when his interest could 
thereby served in driving a bargain, at 
which he was very keen. He made a for- 
tune in trading with the various tribes 
as far west as Yakutat, and in selling 
whisky during the years that Alaska was 
a prohibition district, though he rarely 
drank liquor himself. Chief Johnson 
died near Killisnoo, Alaska, in January, 
1904. With some friends he was on a 
trading expedition, traveling by canoe. 
The entire party escaped drowning, but 
Johnson was so benumbed that he ex- 
pired on the beach from heart failure. 
Over the front door of his house is the 
figure of an enormous raven, some six 
feet high. 

The most interesting thing in Alaska 
next to the scénery the totem pole, 
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in every town and village in southeast- 
that mysterious symbol of Indian tradi- 
tion about whose origin and significance 
there has been so much speculation. They 
are to be seen in front of the native huts 





Said to be the tallest 
British Columbia. 


totem pole, Victoria, 


ern Alaska. One sees but few after leav- 
ing Sitka, and the tribes to the westward 
have never been known to erect them. 
The Indians are expert carvers, cutting 
their totems from wood, ivory and stone. 
Some of the slate modelings by the 
Haida Indians compare well with the 
work of the best masters. I brought home 
a small wooden totem, about two and one- 
half feet high, which was carved by an 
Indian boy named Williams, twenty- 
four years of age, for Haines’ Mission. 
It required five days’ labor. The trav- 


eler obtains his first view of these quaint 
objects at an Indian village seen from 
the steamer’s deck one day out from Se- 
attle, on the British Columbia side, and 
comes face to face with them at Fort 
Wrangel, where he sees the famous 
Whale totem on the hillside, and the two 
fine specimens, shown in our illustration, 
at the lumber yard. 

The whale is certainly a familiar ob- 
ject in Alaskan waters, where he may 
often be seen blowing off steam through 
his neesings, and watching warily for 
agents of the Kabo Corset Company. We 
are told that they have formed a food 








Crucifix in North Vancouver, B. C. 


trust. 


In order to prevent the small fish 
on which they feed from getting to shoa! 
water, they surround a school of them. 
and then one after another dives under 
them and comes out with a mouthful, a 
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Indian canoe race, Victoria, Cc 


good deal after the manner of some real 
estate agents. 

Between seventy and one hundred to- 
tem poles are standing in the deserted 
village of Kasaan, whose occupants only 
at long intervals return to their moss- 
grown but still furnished huts. 

The Indiam lives near to nature, and 
with her fauna his most sacred traditions 
are associated. The grotesque appear- 
ance of the totem poles arises from the 
combination of these traditional anima! 
forms, sometimes white, sometimes bril 
liantly colored, super-imposed one above 
another with no apparent order of se 
quence. You will see a whale, a raven’s 
long beak, now with wings spread, now 
with wings half closed, a bear—the whole 
sometimes surmounted by a hat. Each 
creature wears a semi-human expression, 
like Seton’s animal heroes. The bear- 
mother is a familiar object on these es 
eutcheons, and the following legend il- 
lustrates its origin: 


‘*Years ago a number of squaws were 
in the woods gathering berries, when a 
chief’s daughter, who happened to be 
among them, ridiculed the whole bear 


species. All of a sudden a great number 
of bears appeared and _ killed all the 
women with the exception of the chief's 
daughter, whom the king bear made his 
wife. She bore him a child, half human 
and half bear. One day the child was 
discovered up a tree by Indians. 
They mistook her for a bear, but she 
finally made them understand that she 
was human. They took her to their vil- 
lage, and she became the ancestor of ali 
Indians belonging to the bear totem.’’ I 
saw a cub chained in front of a store in 
Skagway. 

The totem is a familiar object in th: 
native cemetery, being placed directly 
in front of the little summer-like houses 
in which the dead are buried at Alert 
Bay and other places. Across the bay 
from Ketchikan is a fine totem painted 
pure \hite, and near it is a squatting 
bear with an expression so ludicrous 
that he who has once seen it can never 
think of it without laughing. Among 
the Bella Bella Indians the body of a 
chief is placed, after death, in a closed 
hut, unburied. One is reminded of the 
gruesome lines: 
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“Willie fell down the elevator, 

And they found him three weeks later; 

All the neighbors said, ‘Gee whiz! 

What a spoiled child Willie is!’” 

At the end of the year the chief’s 
bones are sometimes laid to rest in a to- 


tem pole made in his honor, and his coat, 


“The Indian lives near to nature.” 


hat and other personal articles hung ox 


the beaks or ears. These customs which 
look so grotesque show a reverence for 
the dead which many civilized peoples 
might emulate. We may well believe in 
the truth of that saying of Thales, re- 
ported by Demetrius Phalereus: ‘‘ What 
thou bestowest on thy parents thou shalt 
receive from thy children in thine oid 
age.’’ 

What is the totem pole? It is not an 
idol, as generally supposed, for the 
Indians have no idols. Rev. William 
Duncan, known all through the North as 
Father Duncan, who has devoted more 
than forty-seven years to the spiritual in- 
terests of the Indians at Metlakahtla, has 
made a special study of Indian tradi 
tions. He says the totem is not a tribal 
emblem, but the distinctive mark of the 


clan, a bond superceding all others. 
Years ago the Indians adopted four so- 
cial emblems symbolic of their traditional 
family origin. Of these, the -most un- 
merous in Alaska, are the Kishpootwad- 
das, whose symbols, are the fin-backed 
whale in the sea; the grizzly bear on 
land; the grouse in the air; and the sun 
and stars. The next most popular clau 
is the Canaddas, with the frog, the ra- 
ven, the star fish and the bullhead as 
their crest. The insignia of the other 
two clans is the grizzly and the heron 


‘for the Lacheboo, and the eagle, beaver 


and halibut for the Lackshkeak. 
animals represent the mysterious au‘! 
mighty genii of their early mythological 
annals. All the members of each group 
are supposed to be related to one another, 
and instantly acknowledge the force of 
the family symbol, even across the bar- 
riers of wide districts, foreign tongues, 
and war itself. Bloody relations some- 
times give way to blood relationship. 
and non-combatants watch in time of 
battle for an opportunity for mediation. 


These 


Alaska Indian Basketry. 


It may be that in civilized lands ‘‘the 
rich have too much prosperity and the 
poor have too much posterity,’’ but 
among the Indians the family crest is an 
open sesame to the hospitable doors of 
the well-to-do toward the well-to-don’t. 
They say that in a remote age their com- 
mon ancestors lived in a garden of 
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beauty where the mythica ereatures re- 
vealed themselves to the heads of the 
families. And though a great flood scat- 
tered them over the face of all the earth. 
and they formed new tribes, yet the old 








Three Siwashes and the author. 


family bond is not weakened. While, as 
H. Sanders says, ‘‘many saints have been 
canonized who ought to have been can- 
nonaded,’’ yet the Siwash knows no venal 
fault in his family line. 

The mother’s crest is adopted by the 
child, the father not being regarded as 
a blood relative; hence a man’s descen- 
dants are not his 
those of his sister. 


children, but 
The poles in front ox 
the native dwellings are a sort of wooden 
heraldry of the family. 


own 


The top figure 
is usually the most important symbol of 
the male head of the household. Sub- 
totems are often formed by naming a 
child after some national object, and vice 
often 


versa, the defenseless babe is 


blessed with a name taken from one of 
the animals of the totem, such as Iksh- 
eo-am-alyah, ‘‘ The first speaker’’ (raven 
in the morning), or Athl-kah-kout, ‘‘Th: 
howler traveling’’—a very appropriate 
name for a creeping infant. 

The Indian is proverbially serious. | 
have never seen a smile on a totem. The 
forms are instinct with life, but the 
mouth is often turned down at the cor- 
ners. Many of the most important rela- 
tionships are symbolized in these strang > 
crests. Persons having the same cres‘ 
are forbidden to intermarry. A whale 
can not marry a whale, nor an eagle; 
but an eagle could marry a wolf—as they 
United States. 
Among some tribes persons of different 
crests may notmarry if their animal sym- 
bols eat the same food. A manly Kish- 
pootwadda may not lead to the altar a 
blushing Lacheeboo, for the grizzly bear 
and the wolf are both carnivorous. Thus 
in their erude way these primitive peo- 
ple are feeling after those great laws ol 
life by which the more civilized peoples 
under the light of science and religion, 
are only beginning to regulate their con- 
duct. Many of them, too, have embraced 
Christianity and now display their ar- 
tistic skill in the interest of an enlight- 
ened faith, of which the photograph of 
the remarkably life-like crucifix in 
North Vancouver bears striking evi- 
dence. Thus that which is noble in the 
old leads to that which is nobler in the 
new, and as Washington Irving says in 
‘*Knickerbockers,’’ “‘It is by raking 
among the ashes of departed greatness 
that the sparks of true knowledge are to 
be found and the lamp of wisdom illu. 
minated.’’ 


sometimes do in the 


¢& 


SF 





THE LAST CHIP. 


ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


Ferguson had made many strides 
since he first came to the ‘‘cow coun- 
try.” Some forward, some back- 
ward. Curiously enough, his advance 
movements in the new community 
would have been viewed with grief by 
his friends in the States. He had learned 
to discourse vigorously in the current 
Anglo-Saxon of the cowboys; he was a 
connoisseur as to whisky; he played 
poker frequently and with varying suc- 
cess; and of his repertoire of classic 
musi¢c nothing remained. But of ‘‘rag- 
time’’ ditties, ‘‘coon’’ songs and lively 
dance music, he had picked up enough 
to keep an asthmatic piano or a frontier 
violin going for hours. Hence his popu- 
larity in Laramie county. 


Of course, he had to ‘‘make good’’ 
when he struck the ranch; he had to 


demonstrate that he was ‘‘game.’’ The 
erude obsequies of ‘‘Sandy’’ McIntosh 
having been concluded, it was generally 
agreed that the neweomer had ‘‘sand’’ 
and to spare. The two bullet wounds 
received by Ferguson in the debate 
healed rapidly, owing to the splendid 
dry air of the plains, aad of course 
no one made any remarks afterwards 
about the taking off of his adversary. 
Ferguson learned quickly to ‘‘rope,’’ 
‘*ride the line’’ in winter, brand calves 
and ponies, handle his end of a stam- 
pede, help ‘‘shoot up’’ a town, and even 
furnish forth a square meal at the tail 
of the ‘‘chuck wagon’’ whenever, as 
rarely happened, the cook was down 
and out from some reason or other. As 
for riding, he showed at once that he 
was a past grand master in the art, and 


after a few trials, even the wiliest 
5 


bronchos failed to unseat him, buck they 
ever so viciously. He had a natural 
‘‘seat’’ in the saddle, and his long and 
sinewy nether limbs could grip a pony’s 
belly with the clamping effect of a vise. 

To ride, to ‘‘rope,’’ to drink his 
whisky clear, to play cards for hours 
without a sign as to winnings or losses, 
to stand incredible amounts of fatigue, 
to rattle off ‘‘rag-time’’ at the piano and 
discourse piercing strains of hoe-down 
melody for the occasional dances—this 
was the proud pre-eminence that hi 
had attained. And in five short years, 
too. It was a matter of sardonic pride 
to him. As in the old college days, he 
could say anent his immediate environ- 
ment, ‘‘Adsum.’’ Yes, he was not merely 
‘‘one of those present,’’ but he was a 
live factor in the cattle business of ‘‘ K- 
Bar Ranch,’’ and as good a cowboy, to 
use the vernacular, as ever warmed up 
on ‘‘beans and sow-belly.’’ 

What of the past? The branching 
elms of Alma Mater, the gown and 
shovel-board hats, the stately professors, 
his diploma, the crash of opposing elev- 
ens on the football field, the flashing of 
banners on regatta day, his triumphs in 
class and on athletic fields? Aye! Some- 
thing then—but now? 

However, you play your hand; you 
win or you lose. At the most it resolves 
itself into a question of endurance. This 
life out on the ranch, now. It was one 
kind of a life, anyway. Even the dull- 
mettled sheep-herders, stupidly brutish 
in their solitary lives, they were part of 
the pawns of the great game of the uni- 
verse. 

The cattle business was beginning to 
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Look at the tre- 
mendous inroads of the barb-wire fenc- 
ing on the natural pasture. Before long 
there would be no more driving cattle to 


cramp down, though. 


market. The railroads would come in near 
enough to make a drive a summer day’s 
diversion, and the cattle kings would 
have gobbled all the available grass. 

What a _ wide, treeless, mysterious 
enigma these great plains were, ridged 
into camel-back lengths, topped at times 
by table-lands, gouged with savage ra- 
vines, undulating on with beckoning 
gestures of waving grasses, brown, mon- 
otonous, covertly reticent. And beyond 
them the mountain chaos, pine-fringed 
and cafion-split, where the mountain 
grazed on beetling cliffs, and 
golden eagles soared slantwise toward 
the sun. 


sheep 


Was it bet- 
ter to live in the wilds where he was, 
or return to the human jungles of the 
towns ? 


Nature or human nature? 


Ferguson put his hand in his pocket 
and drew forth, meditatively, a red cel- 
luloid poker chip. It had been his last 
chip in the game where McIntosh and 
he had played, and it was over that very 
same insignificant sphere that the quar- 
rel had arisen. Well, it was shoot or 
get shot, and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion had been strong within him. 


Since he had been promoted to fore- 
man, Ferguson had been allotted a small 
‘““shack’’ of his own. Here his early 
habits of scrupulous neatness had devel- 
oped themselves, and the cabin was al- 
ways in perfect order. A small desk 
stood in one corner near a window; a 


violin case leaned against it. On some 


elk horns on one wall was a repeating 


rifle. On some rude shelves were scat- 
books; the floor was bare, but 


A little ‘‘lean-to’’ held the 


tered 
clean. 


kitchen stove and a few cooking "1Itensils 
and tin cups, supplies and miscellane- 
ous plunder. A short distance away was 
a log stable for his horses. It was all in 
a nut-shell, an area of an acre or less. 
He was monarch of all he surveyed, and 
the survey was ridiculously limited. 


There was to be a dance that night at 
the ranch-house, and he was to play the 
fiddle for the boys. He reached for the 
case in the corner, opened it, thrummed 
his fingers over the strings, adjusted and 
tightened the bow, tuned the violin and 
began to play softly to himself. As he 
had been a very promising musician in 
the old days, so now by the constant 
practice born of loneliness he had _ be- 
come a famous “‘‘fiddler.’’ A tattered 
book of reels, jigs and country dances 
had been memorized until every tune 
in the book was at his finger tips, and 
it was only necessary for him to hear an 
air once to make it his own. 

He made a swarthy picture as he sat 
there in the twilight. He had abandoned 
the former way of holding his instru- 
ment, and the violin was now straight- 
ened out sideways, with his face set 
against it as if carved against the dark 
wood. A very strong face and features. 
The face of anything but a weak man; 
the face of anything but a good man— 
that is, judged by the rules and regu- 
lations of polite society. The ‘‘cowboys’’ 
were good men enough in their way; 
good when it pleased them to be good. 
But in those rigorously cut lineaments 
of Ferguson there was much strength, 
resolution, and even grim humor. A 
touch of the boy, a touch of the man. 

The treble strains of the lilting music 
sounded sweetly in the quiet. Presentl; 
the ‘‘A’’ string slipped in the middle of 
“‘Turkey in the Straw.’’ ‘‘That peg 
needs some chalk,’’ he reflected. He rose 
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to his feet and examined a small drawer 
in the desk without success. His right 
hand then slid into his pocket and 
brought up, together with a blunted inch 
of dingy chalk, the red celluloid chip. 
He turned the chip over in his hand 
dully, before commencing to chalk the 
key of the violin. MelIntosh had not 
only been wrong, but he had purposely 
picked the quarrel. Well, it was shoot 
or get shot. And he had one of the bul- 
lets in his body yet from MeIntosh’s re- 
volver. 


That night the ranch-house was lit 
with all the lanterns and lamps avail- 
able, and Terpsichore, variously arrayed 
in gaudy ealico and goatskin ‘‘shaps,’’ 
had linked it hilariously to the lascivi- 
ous pleasing of Ferguson’s violin. He 
had even gone through a couple of 
**sets’’ himself with much grace and 
agility. The supper after the dance had 
trod perilously on the heels of breakfast, 
and the affair had been a marked one 
in the festive and frolicsome society 
events of Laramie county. 


Everybody had come, horseback, and 
astride at that. Some of the couples 
had come forty miles to take part in the 
dance. There was one little girl with 
snapping black eyes and coal black hair 
that as she danced tossed about her like 
the ravens’ wings of the plains. She 
was a red-cheeked beauty, and did not 
in the least remind Ferguson of his first 
sweetheart or of a girl he had once seen 
in the States. Ferguson’s original lady- 
love was a mild blonde, whose dissipa- 
tions were held in check by the teachings 
of a gloomy and sport-eschewing Divin- 
ity. 

It had been a bright spot, though, in 
the otherwise somewhat tedious curricu- 
lum of ‘‘K-Bar’’ Ranch. As the guests 
had danced and chatted, as the pictur- 


esque costumes of the men and the ani- 
mated faces of the women had advanced 
and retreated in the quadrilles, as allur 
ing love-signals were flashed across the 
music-filled spaces, Ferguson’s eyes de 
veloped a latent fire. And as the flying 
bow leaped forward with his supple 
wrist he muttered to himself, ‘‘I too have 
also lived and been beloved.’’ 

Dawn came like a gray hand stretched 
pallidly across the plains. A 
star melted out as it came, a mere 
flicker of night’s reluctant passing, and 
ere long the eastern horizon was painted 
by the early scarlet blossomings of the 
sun. 


] 


single 


Ferguson ate sparingly of the bounti 
ful spread provided by the ranch house 
His appetite was not as good as usual 
Now take it when he was hard at work, 
with a constant round of excitement to 
key his nerves and physique up to con 
cert pitch, and he was as doughty a man 
as ever stood at the tail end of a ‘“‘chuck 
wagon’”’ and passed up a tin plate for 
a third helping. But these lazy days, 
no wonder a fellow was ‘‘off his feed.’’ 
He filled his pipe as he sat on the ranch 
house steps and reached in his pocket 
for a match. When he drew it 
brought out a pocket-handkerchief and 
a number of matches, and folded in one 
eorner of the handkerchief, his old 
friend; the celluloid poker chip. 


out he 


There were one or two almost imper 
ceptible glances as the chip dropped to 
the floor, but he picked it up calmly and 


returned it to his pocket. Of course it 
was a small thing to kill a man about, 
when you came to think it over, but so 
far as he was concerned, he felt himself 
absolutely free from blame. He had been 
perfectly cool in the inception of the dis 
pute, and it wasn’t the value of the 
chip, of course, that had anything to do 
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with it. MeIntosh had drawn first, but 
he had got in the first shot, and crippled 
his antagonist so that even if he was 
able to shoot he shot a little wild. As 
for him, Ferguson, it was shoot or get 
shot, wasn’t it? 

The incident was forgotten in the rid- 
ing away of the company. Everybody 
thanked him for his services, and the lit- 
tle black-haired girl from the ‘‘ Three-Y”’ 
Ranch, together with her escort, had 
pronounced his playing ‘‘the best that 
ever hit the trail.’’ He had been a huge 
success socially. It was all natural 
enough, too. When the most fashion- 
able ‘‘germans’’ of his eastern city were 
being planned, it had always been an 
honor, had it not, to secure the services 
of Hugh Ferguson to lead them, or to 
devise new figures? Aye! Something 
then, but now! 

A wild ride of hours over the plains 
gave the man something to think about 
other than the vision of clouds of tulle, 
the shimmer of silks and satins, the 
gleam of jewels on voluptuous bosoms, 
and the strains of Weber’s waltzes. This 
was something different, yes. The thin 
castanets of the wind, striking across the 
short grass, the silhouette of a gaunt 
coyote on a far-off hilltop, the skurrying 
flight of a prairie owl, the loping retro- 
grade movement of a startled jack-rab- 
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bit, the shadow of a_ broad-winged 
hawk’s wings over the plain—these 
sounds and etchings marked the solitude. 

For hours he rode, the rise and fall 
of the sky-line beyond rhyming with the 
rise and fall of his pony’s galloping 
hoof-beats. The call of a wandering cur- 
lew fell across his path, and the sun 
overhead had passed his zenith before 
he drew rein and turned for home. Ar- 
rived at his cabin he unsaddled, watered 
and rubbed down the broncho and put 
him in the log stable. Then he entered 
his eabin, ate a hurried luncheon and 
brought out a home-made chair to the 
eabin door and seated himself to watch 
the dying sunset. 

He put his hand in his pocket with a 
sigh, reaching for his handkerchief, the 
perspiration standing out on his broad 
forehead. His fingers closed on something 
thin and smooth as he felt for the square 
of linen. He drew it out with the hand- 
kerehief, and held it in the palm of his 
hand. He held it up to the light of the 
sinking sun, which turned it suddenly 
into a cirele of coagulated blood. He 
threw it from’ him with a curse, and 
wiped his forehead moodily. Then he 
lifted his heavy revolver from his belt, 
steadied the muzzle against his temple, 
and with his right hand cocked the 
weapon, and fired! 


























“The road far-winding through the field.” 


A Memory. 


When o’er the hill the evening shadows creep 
Like sluggish specters of a winter’s day, 
When Nature seems in pensive dreams to sleep, 

And all the sky is somber, dull and gray; 
Then turn my thoughts, on mem’ry’s golden wing, 
To other scenes and moments; and the strife 
Of fruitless years, the struggle and the sting, 
tive way to visions of the purer life. 


I see the road far-winding through the field— 
The trees, the hills, the vastness, and the brook 
Where first the joys of fishing were revealed— 
The willow pole, the angle-worms and hook! 
The trout are “running,” for the month is June; 
Again in dreams I stand upon the bank; 
No reel is mine, no fly, or trolling-spoon— 
The fish “jest bite,” and then—I give a yank! 


L'ENVOI,. 
Ah,, youth is sweet! How gladly would I give 
Life’s after-years, and with my willow-pole 
Return to Youth’s fair kingdom, there to live 
A simple child, unconscious of a soul! 


T. SHELLEY SUTTON. 
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THE TAME BLUE BIRD. 


ELISE M. BRISTOL. 


These beautiful and favorite Ameri- 
can songsters are well known in all parts 
of the United States. Their merry war- 
ble in the fields and orchards is always a 
welcome sign of spring. 

When a pair of these friendly little 
birds, garbed in their exquisite plumage 
of sky-blue tint, chose a nesting place in 
my grove, near my house, I was de- 
lighted. I at once brought my field glass 
investigations into daily play, and was 
thus able to note much of pleasurable in- 
terest. 

When, in July, an unfortunate wee 
birdie tumbled from his nest, owing to 
his curiosity about life in general, and 
to his enormous appetite in particular, I 
hurried to the rescue, and was at cnce 
lost in admiration of the winsome 
fledgeling, as I was carried away with 
his innocent friendliness. 

The temptation overcame my scru- 
ples. Stealthily and jealously I placed 
his soft-feathered little self in my bas- 
ket of freshly-cut flowers; then, with 
many furtive, guilty glances, I crept si- 
lently away. No call of parental remon- 
strance, or chirp of distress beset my sore 
temptation, and the passion of delighted 
possession reigned supreme. 

Later, when I ‘‘peeked’’ in the fra- 
grant, flower-laden basket at my adopted 
nestling, two quivering, outstretched 
wings, a widely-opened, yellow-lined 
mouth met my sight, while an oft-re- 
peated and insistent musical chirp met 
my ear. I placed in his beseeching little 
throat choice morsels of food suitable to 
his age and taste. | 

I soon learned that if his life was to 
be preserved, he would have to be treated 


with temperance and tenderness, as he 
did not possess the slightest instinct of 
discretion, and knew not the value of ab- 
stinence. He continually ordered or 
coaxed me, as my varying moods led me 
to interpret his incessant calls. He 
bossed me around. That is the only ex- 
pression which could adequately and 
concisely express his treatment of me. 


To witness the transformation of col- 
oring from his much-bespeckled uniform 


The bluebird and its mistress. 


to his gorgeous heritage of celestial-hued 
plumage, was only one of the many in- 
teresting and instructive features of 
bird culture which he afforded me. 

He soon learned to hop after me, to 
fly to me, and to alight on my head, 
shoulder, or hand. In fact, he demon- 
strated, to my complete satisfaction, that 
he was a friendly, happy and intelligent 
little captive. One very necessary ac- 
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complishment he refused to acquire— 
which was to feed himself. Pecking 
things in play he found very amusing, 
but he wished to be fed a la nestling. He 
would coax, tease, and cry, holding his 
head up, and his mouth open wide with 
beseeching emptiness. He learned to 
drink readily, and in bird fashion, but 
he wanted me to feed him morsel after 
morsel of food by hand, placing them in 
his opened, expectant bill, or he would 
do without to the verge of starvation, 
when I would feed him in despair. 

I knew that he could feed himself, 
for, by many maneuvres, I would make 
him take an awkward and uncertain bite 
of prepared food from his little cup, 
after which he would invariably drop 


most of it on the floor of his cage and 
positively wail in bird language. 

That state of affairs went on until 
about the fourth month, when he began 
to satisfy his inward gnawings of hun- 
ger, and ate mournfully out of his little 
eup. By that time he was bravely prac- 
ticing singing. His warbles, inter- 
spersed with chirps, were both musical 
and funny. 

I have taken a few photographs of 
him in his characteristic positions which 
make an interesting demonstration of 
his domestication. He served as an ex- 
cellent model, and made possible the at- 
tainment of much knowledge which 
could only have been gained by such 
an intimate and friendly acquaintance. 
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A FAMOUS CANOEING STREAM. 


Canoeing on Charles River, near Boston, one of the most 
beautiful streams for this kind of recreation in the world. 
On the Charles there are none of the elaborate houseboats 
on: sees on the Thames, nor any of the long, low cedar 
unts, the typucila Thames boat. Neither are passenger 
aunches seen, but in place of these are canoes—everywhere 
canoes—of the Indian type, brought down to date with 
embellishments such as suit the fancy of men and maids of 
the times; pretty playthings, essentially American, and to 
be seen nowhere more nearly approaching perfection. 


Photo by G. B. Brayton. 
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AN OLD TIMER’S FIRST OUTING. 





MRS. H. C. WHEELER. 


Our first camping trip is one that I 
shall long remember. The elaborate 
preparations for a three months’ sojourn 
in the hills were fraught with many har- 
rowing details and the question of what 
to wear seemed a very important one. I 
have since learned a far more important 
problem, namely, what not to wear. If 
not so young in years, I was new in this 
particular line, and the strange and mul- 
titudinous articles that found their way 
into a huge trunk during those early 
days of enthusiasm are even yet a source 
of wonder to us all. 

If you will promise not to smile, dear 
reader, I will tell you of a few things 
this trunk contained. It is said that 
*fopen confession is good for the soul,’’ 
but oftentimes it is humiliating, espe- 
cially in this case, after one has posed 
for years as a seasoned camper. First, 
there were muslin sheets and pillow 
slips, and I have a vivid remembrance 
of the marvelously short space of time 
in which they became soiled and of th: 
laborious efforts employed in restoring 
them to their original whiteness. Not 
content with washing, they had to be 
ironed. The top of our camp stove was 
a wreck from the weight of sad irons be- 
fore the trip was over ; now, we take with 
us blankets and pillows slips of dark cal- 
ico that are washed as seldom as pos- 
sible, and never ironed. Table cloths 
were considered another necessity; oi!- 
cloth is plenty good enough now. Num- 
berless dresses were packed away for our 
two babies and an apothecary shop that 
would have made an ordinary pharma- 
cist ashamed of himself. We went pre- 
pared for every emergency, and 





when I remember the useless hours 
of labor thrown away I have a 
feeling of pity for that young cou- 
ple who thought they were s0 
wise, and who in reality were losing the 
best part of their vacation in such un 
necessary and thankless toil. But, as I 
said before, we were inexperienced and 
—surely there must be opportunities for 
one to dress in her prettiest and with an 
interesting novel loll away the afternoon 
hours in a hammock beneath some con- 
venient shade tree. 

My choice of gowns for these occasions 
lay between twoempire dresses I had just 
had completed—one a pale blue lawn, the 
other a cream colored dimity. I chose 
the cream color, which was graced with 
long streamers of a darker shade of rib- 
bon, that gave it a very fetching anpear- 
ance, so I thought. I will now give the 
sequel: The nearest house to our camp 
was petitioned for closet room, and there 
my beautiful dress was hung until the 
day of our departure. One camp suit was 
not enough; I had two made. in case on 
should get soiled. Now a suit serves me 
for at least four vears and is never 
washed while on a trip. When cooking 
T always wear a short denim apron for 
protection. 

When I look back I can see that we 
thought we were doing everything ex- 
actly as it should be done, and really 
were enjoying ourselves the best we knew 
how; but, Oh! the expense of those early 
outings, and how differently we do things 
now. In two days I can prepare for a 
whole summer’s vacation, and have 
learned that outdoor air is all the medi- 
cine required. We have taken the chi'- 
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dren out so hoarse with colds they could 
not speak above a whisper, and seen them 
get steadily better in spite of wet little 
feet and damp clothes. One morning we 
found our younger baby, three years old. 
outside the tent, where he had rolled, and 
there he lay, soundly sleeping, with no 
covering save the early rising sun. 
Spindling legs grew sturdy and pallid 
cheeks round and rosy, and, I must not 
neglect to mention, oftimes dirty, but 
what of that? 

Were I a wealthy philanthropist no 
college would have the privilege of pub- 
lishing an account of my munificent en- 
dowment to the same, but I should select 
a place far up in the hills, where ozone 
was not at a premium, where flowers could 
be had for the picking, dirt for the dig- 
ging, and water flowing fresh from th> 
mountain reservoirs of snow. ‘There | 
would pitch a city of tents and thither | 
would cart every little youngster 1 could 
tind whose parents were not able to take 
him away from the overburdened, over- 
heated life of the city in summertime. 
But this is merely a dream which has di- 
verted me from the subject. 


After days of anxious planning and 
excitement, we were at last ready for the 
start. ‘I'wo babies, one girl, a driver, my 
husband, a friend and myself made up 
the crowd of amateurs. | was eager for 
camp life. Oh! yes, indeed; just thought 
it would be lots of fun, but would not 
consent to camp three hundred yards 
from a farm house. My husband pleaded 
long to pitch our tents beside a mountain 
stream where the banks were mossy and 
where beautiful spruce trees grew, but 
not 1. Supposing 1 had to stay alone 
some night and a fierce coyote shouid 
come along and eat us up. So he yielded, 
as of course they all do, and we sought 
permission of a farmer and there, as 
close as we could get to his house, un. 
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packed our saratoga and settled down to 
the joys of rural life. Our selection of a 
summer camp ground now is where na 
ture is the ruggedest and wildest. Even 
the children dislike to see a trace of civ- 


ilization near and have learned to be al- 
most fearless. 


This particular farmer had a sawmi!l 
upon his place which, of course, made 
campfires prohibitive, and of evenings 
we would get a guitar, gather around the 
sheet iron stove and sing, vainly imagin- 
ing there was a glorious big fire in our 
midst, while all the blaze visible came 
from the two little draft holes in front of 
the stove. Oh! we had a splendid time! I? 
there ever came a haunting doubt as to 
that we immediately put it away as a 
very uncharitable feeling toward things 
in general. Our neighbor’s chickens were 
quite numerous, which created some di- 
version and helped to break the monot- 
ony. One is apt to grow stiff by sitting 
too much, and those old hens must have 
had that on their minds when they in- 
vaded our larder at very regular inter- 
vals during the day. 


There was another interesting item in 
the shape of a dog. He was very sly, 
eunning dog, and had a weakness for 
shoes and hats. Often in the dead of 
night he would insinuate himself beneath 
the flap of the tent and lo! the next 
morning then would arise a mournfui 
wail from one of our number who wa; 
either shoeless or hatless. We regretted 
his habit very much, but regrets were use- 
less, as they never brought back th: 
stolen booty. 

The hired girl cried once a day; she 
began in the morning and stopped in the 
evening. We concluded that she missed 
the gaiety of city life, so we exchange | 
her for another, who contracted the same 
doleful habit as her predecessor. I felt 
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very indignant at the time, but have 
since wondered if the big washings were 
not responsible for some things. We had 
a great deal of company, and on one oc- 
easion while a boy of sixteen was visitin_ 
us, were invited to a neighboring ice 
cream social. Our guest had fished hard 
all day, and when the longed-for evening 
arrived, his only pair of trousers bor- 
unmistakable evidence of a serious en- 
counter with some detaining obstacle. 
That was a terrible fix for a boy to be in, 
and one not to be tamely submitted to for 
a minute; so he sent the children in for 
a flour sack, which he hung over his 
shoulder in some way and pinned the 
two lower ends of the offending trou. 
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sers with safety pins; and thus made 
whole, he went to the social, but his man- 
ner of coming and going were both the 
same, face to the company. 

The weeks flew by swiftly enough anc 
at last as the leaves were turning we 
folded our tents like the Arabs and 
quietly stole away from the chickens and 
dogs, back to the town with its busy life, 
serenely unconscious that we had missed 
anything in the way of pleasure. Eight 
or nine years have passed since then and 
yet memory oft recalls our first summer 
in the hills, while 


My thoughts with sympathy are stirred 
Attuned to reminiscent laughter, 

For from an outing most absurd, 
Happier ones have followed after 
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Result of a prairie chicken shoot at Minden, Neb. 
Dr. McKarhan on left; Robt. Addis on right. 
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The tourist—“T’m—ah—just 
cher know.” 
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Drawn by R. Clapham. 
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The guide—who in all probability will do most of 
the killing. Drawn by R. Clapham. 
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THE INDIAN TRAILER. 


HARRY C. RUBINCAM 


The sun had dropped behind the 
mountains. The mystic haze of the 
prairie, dotted here and there with the 
weird twinkle of sheep herders’ camp- 
fires in the distant foothills, had given 
place to still, star-lit darkness. Our 
own campfire was dying low as we 
smoked in silence. One of the Mexi- 
eans kicked at the logs with a heavy 
boot, and they flared up with renewed 
vigor. Then for the first time we beheld 
‘‘Jim.’’ Just within the rim of circled 
light from the burning brands, he sat 
astride his pony. To this day I marvel 
that he could approach within so few 
feet of us without attracting attention, 
and when I asked those trained plains- 
men about it, Americans and Mexicans 
alike shook their heads and looked reflec- 
tively at the sky. . 

My company insured a bank against 
robbery, and I had been sent for post 
haste, because two uncouth gentlemen, 
with shooting irons and paper muslin 
masks, had rudely descended upon the 
said bank and withdrawing certain funds 
without complying with the time-hon. 
ored formalities of the banking business, 
had hastily mounted horses and ridden 
rapidly away. ‘The telegraph wires 
fairly sizzled with messages in every di- 
rection. Posses scoured the country for 
miles around. Nothing further than that 
the robbers had gone south, could be 
learned. The sheriff finally organized a 
posse of six and started in that direc- 
tion, wiring a brother officer in the ad- 
joining county, near the Indian Reserva 
tion, to have a Navajo trailer meet him 
on the main trail, and this silent individ- 
ual, barely visible in the flickering light 


as he sat astride his sleepy looking steed 
must be the man. 

** Are you the trailer?’’ asked Curly, 
but the Indian sat as motionless as a 
statue. He repeated the question in 
Spanish, following with the same query 
in hesitating Navajo dialect, with the 
same result. 

We looked at each other in wonder. 
It was a little uncanny. ‘Then one of 
the Mexicans tried it. He fluttered and 
trilled up and down the scale of all th: 
duleet sounds of the Spanish language 
The Indian grunted. 

‘**He ees the trailer,’’ the descendan: 
of Castilian nobles then informed us. 

The trailer drew closer to the fire ani! 
dismounted. He was short and stocky 
and the color of old leather. High 
cheek bones were toned down by a fu'’, 
strong brow and a straight, well-shaped 
nose. A square jaw framed full sensu- 
ous lips that were entirely out of keep 
ing with his other features. 
had a sullen look, though his gaze was 
calm and unwavering. 
handsome type of the red man, and his 
face was as devoid of expression as a 
death mask, except for those sullen, 
dull-glowing eyes. 

Though the night was one of those 
eold, clear January nights that seem 
colder by contrast after the warm sun 
of New Mexico has gone, the Indian was 
but lightly dressed. A warm gingham 
shirt, faded blue overalls, the tlat som 
brero, peculiar to the Navajo, moccasins 
and a pair of handsomely beaded buck- 
skin gloves, protected him from the bit 
ing chill. A quirt hung on his wrist. 
and a huge revolver was held at his 


His eyes 


He was not a 
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The Indian sat as motionless as a statue. 


The 
inevitable blanket was under him, 
thrown across the saddle. His mount 
was a marvel of horseflesh, He may 
have been a cross between a burro anc 
a broncho. Indeed, he might have been 
anything but a horse. A more scraggy, 
unkempt, square-cornered animal cannot 
be imagined. He wore both halter and 
bridle, the latter with a curb bit and 


waist by a belt full of cartridges. 


rope rein. A home-made saddle of the 
Mexican type, with English stirrups and 
elaborately studded with brass nails, 
was cinched fore and back in the style 
of the plains. Hanging from the saddle 
were two flour sacks, bulked out as 
though filled with provisions; a coffee 
pot, a frying pan and a lariat. 

We decided to call him ‘‘Jim.’’ That 
he had some picturesque Indian name 
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there is no doubt, but if he told it, which 
I question, it was lost somewhere in the 
voluminous vocabulary of the Mexican 
who assumed the duties’of interpreter. 
This Mexican explained to ‘‘Jim’’ 
about the two unkind individuals who 
had galloped away with the coin of the 
realm ruthlessly dragged from its quiet 
interest-earning occupation. He was 
supposed to tell him of their height and 
approximate weight; of the direction 
they took; of the fact that they rode 
bay horses and such other meagre de- 
tails as we knew, but from the time con- 
sumed and the emphasis necessary, I 
can well imagine that he told ‘‘Jim’’ of 
all the robbers that had ever infested 
North America since Cortez landed. The 
trailer did not mind, however, as h> 
never uttered a sound or looked in the 
Mexican’s direction. When the tale was 
told he unsaddled his horse, turned him 
loose with a trailing lariat and without 


indicating that he understood or had 
even heard what the Mexican said, he 
rolled himself in his blanket and went 
to sleep. 

The next morning breakfast was 
hastily disposed of, horses saddled and 


all looked to the Indian. He had sad- 
dled his horse in an unconcerned man- 
ner, mounted and was now slowly rid- 
ing around the camp in an ever-widening 
cirele. As he leaned on the neck of his 
mount and carefully scanned the ground 
with those sullen eyes, I wondered how 
much real ability to perform the task 
before him and how much pretense were 
mingled in his black-thatched skull. We 
had camped a hundred yards or so off 
the road, and when the Indian suddenly 
stopped circling, rode directly to the 
road, dismounted and began examining 
the trails closely, I was convinced the 
circling was a charlatanic preliminary, 
Since, I have changed my mind. He 
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was a strange creature and I have come 
to regard that circle as a necessity of 
habit, much as the dog turns so many 
times before curling down to sleep. 
**Jim’’ found what he said was the 
trail, and we followed it for fifty miles 
or more. Mixed as it was with many a 
trail by split, shod and unshod hoofs, 
he never faltered or even dismounted 
to examine it. He would call attention 
to stops and even changes of the horses 
from one side to the other. .Once he be- 
came quite loquacious and said they had 
stopped to roll a cigarette. I must have 
shown my skepticism then for he glanced 
at me keenly and reaching to the ground 
from his sadle, held for my inspection a 
handful of sand mixed with fine smoking 
tobacco. Ten yards further on he again 
reached down and handed me a halt- 
burnt match. This was done without 
exultation or even a change of expression 
One would suppose I had ordered him to 
do it, and he did it as a matter of course. 
The trail was followed to Magdalena. 
Here both had dismounted at the river 
and watered their horses. The trailer 
showed us imprints of their high-heeled 
boots and also some moccasin prints, 
saying two Indian women were there at 
the same time and had talked with the 
robbers. His attention was called to 
other moccasin prints, but these, he said, 
were made the day before and others 
last week. While we stood gazing in 
wonder and doubt, two Indian women 
came with their water jugs. They came 
every day, they said, Two days before, 
maybe three, they had seen and talked 
with two American cowboys, who rode 
lathered horses, and asked some ques- 
tions about the roads south. They 
forded the river and rode southeast. 
There we lost them. For some reason 
‘“*Jim’’ could not pick up the trail again, 
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so we returned after a day’s frtiitless 
search. 
We afterward found from actual dem- 


onstration that ‘‘Jim’’ could tell if a 


footprint was made yesterday, to-day, 


or within the hour. He could pick out 
the footprint of any member of the party. 
When we returned to town he showed 
that he could guess within a few pounds 
the weight of the maker of a footprint. 
He could tracks of a 
mounted horse from one without a rider 


distinguish the 


and a led horse from one running free. 
But he was always a mystery. He 
talk to but 2 
although who 
speak with the flu 
tried to en.- 


would not anyone 


Mexiean, Americans 


could 


ency of a 


Spanish 
grandee 
gage him in conversation. He simply 
When I wanted-to make 


his picture he could not be made to un 


looked at space. 
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derstand. A Mexican spent ten minutes 
trying to explain it to him with free 
gestures that included the Indian, the 
camera, the horse, the sun, 
and the high heavens. It 
closed book to ‘‘Jim.’’ When I 
told the Mexican to ask him to 
mount his horse and ride into the open 
he proceeded to do so without interpre- 
tation of the request, indicating for the 
only time in five days that he at least 
understood English. He bestrode his 
horse calmly while I made several ex- 
posures, exhibiting no curiosity either 
then or afterward as to what I was doing. 

When he received his per diem for the 
time of his employment he climbed upon 
his mongrel mount and silently rode oif 
into the blue, leaving behind him nv 
knowledge as to whence he 
whither he went. 


myself 
was i 


came or 
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Old Bull-tail discovered it about two hours gone. 


THE DENIZENS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


JOHN LEAHY. 


A skin-clad trapper, toe-a-tip, 

Stood on a mountain top; and he 
Look’d long, and still, and eagerly 

“It looks so like some lonesome ship 
That sails this ghostly, lonesome sea— 
This dried-up desert sea,” said he, 
“These tawny sands of buried seas” 
Avaunt! this tale is not of these! 


—JOAQUIN MILLER 

Even now I marvel at its strange- 
ness, at its preposterousness; and I shall 
ever marvel at it all. Side by side we 
rode, old Bull-tail and I. 

‘“We give ’em damn,’’ he said with 
a broad smile. 

**Yes,’’ I smiled back, ‘‘we give ’em 
heap damn!”’ 

Far away was a buffalo herd. Old 
Bull-tail discovered it about two hours 
gone. A heavy cloud of dust hovered 
over the buffaloes. We broke into a gal- 
lop, and ere long were near them. ‘The 
yallop became a wild run; and, still side 
by side, old Bull-tail and I rode into 
the dust and among the rushing bodies. 


But ere long we were separated in the 
The dust became thicker and 
Now and again the form of an 


confusion. 
thicker. 
Indian, dark and uncertain, came into 
view, but soon was swallowed up by the 
thick cloud. 
buffaloes. 

chase. 


All about me were rushing 
with the 


And I raced on and on with all 


And I was drunk 


the recklessness with which a drunken 
man would race. 

At last I found myself at the rear of 
the herd. I urged my cayuse toward a 
big bull and fired; but the shot 
wild. Even as I pulled the trigger the 
buffaloes vanished into the earth before 
me—and the next instant I felt myself 
going down, down. 

Down, down slid the little 
and splashed through the arroyo below. 
The bull had turned and was going down 
the stream. I followed. We were soon 


went 


cayus? 
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He caught sight of us, stopped and looked at us languidly 


out of the dust. The arroyo’s banks 
grew lower and lower. A short distance 
ahead it made a sharp bend around the 
base of a wood-covered hill. Around this 
bend went the buffalo, Pepe splashing in 
pursuit. We turned the bend—and then 


came a surprise, a mighty surprise. 
The bull was racing across the plain, 


and wildly. Pepe stopped, reared and 
snorted with fright. What, with the 
suddenness and the unexpectedness of 
it, I was nearly thrown from the saddle. 
Then I saw the cause of it all. About a 
hundred yards ahead was an—I could 
not believe my eyes. I was thunder- 
struck! 

I lack fit words here. All I can say 
is that a hundred yards ahead was an 
iguanodon ! 

**Nay, nay!’’ you will laugh. ‘‘The 
iguanodon lived in the far-off Cretace- 
ous. You are jesting, surely.’’ 

But I say, ‘‘ Ay, ay.’’ 

There he was, and standing on his 


hind legs, much in the same manner 
that a kangaroo stands. Pepe pulled 
frantically at the reins, but I wanted to 
remain and see, 

The salient thing about the iguano- 
don was his gigantic size. His length 
was about sixty feet, perhaps sixty-five. 
He looked at us—‘‘ Nay, nay!’’ you will 
laugh again. 2 

Again I say, ‘‘ Ay, ay!’’ 

A great joy welled up within me, the 
discoverer’s joy. My name would go 
down to posterity—but no; and here I 
sobered suddenly. Geologists give us 
the name of the man who named the 
ichthyosaurus, but they do not give us 
the name of the maiden who found the 
first ichthyosaurus. I would be un- 
known to posterity even as that maiden 
who found the remains of this denizen 
of the ancient seas. 

Then came the preposterousness of it 
all. Was I dreaming? I pinched my- 
self. I was awake. I looked at the 
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iguanodon—was I awake; was I awake? 
How could this be? And I pinched 
myself a second time, and yet a third 
time, and once again, and hard, too; and 
I was awake. Yes, I was awake; there- 
fore what I saw I saw—it was no dream. 
It was real, as real as it was preposter- 
ous. 
It would not have surprised me now 
to see ignivomous levathian come into 
the scene, which was a strange scene. 
No, it would not have surprised me at 
all. I was beyond surprise now. 

The iguanodon turned and waddled 
slowly away. He went waddling up a 
little hill. He reached the summit. His 
gigantic form was dark, and distinct of 
outline, against the blue sky beyond; 
and, at the same instant a second form, 
not so big as his, but of fiercer appear- 
ance, rose up and became dark against 
the blue. 

I was not surprised to see this new 
inhabitant of the ancient world. I took 
note of this. It seemed natural—yes, 
quite natural. 

He was a megalosaurus, the new- 
comer. His length was about fifty feet; 
and every movement of his body be- 
spoke the mighty strength that was his. 
Low he crouched and came slowly 
toward the iguanodon. The iguanodon’s 
huge body became tense, and, with 
arched neck, head held as if, like a 
snake, he was about to strike, he waited. 

The megalosaurus came nearer and 
nearer, and the iguanodon waited. Sud- 
denly there was a swift rush. The 
struggle had begun. And, the next in- 
stant, the two struggling animals disap- 
peared below the skyline. 

I would ride to the top of the hill 
and watch the struggle. I struck spurs 
to Pepe. Then it was that a mammoth 
came out of the wood. He caught sight 
of us, stopped and looked at us lan- 
guidly. 

Interesting as was this denizen of the 
Pliocene, with his great curved tusks 
and heavy mane, the iguanodon and the 


megalosaurus were far more interesting. 
So I proceeded to the top of the hill. 

The struggle was over; the iguano- 
don was dead. 

The -megalosaurus crouched low when 
he saw us. He began to come towards 
us, slowly, very slowly, even as he had 
come toward the iguanodon. 

I fired; but the bullet made a harm- 
less wound only. The megalosaurus 
made for us, savagely; and down the 
hill went Pepe, the huge animal tearing 
along in pursuit, and madly. 

I saw the mammoth start for the 
wood. Through the ‘‘crick’’ we went. 
Now we were on the plain. I looked be- 
hind and measured the distance between 
us and the megalosaurus. It was some- 
thing like a hundred yards, I thought. 
About a mile ahead was the buffalo herd. 
A glance behind told me that the mega- 
losaurus was gaining. I spurred Pepe, 
but he was doing his best. I began to re- 
load the rifle, which was a muzzle-loader, 
but this was no easy matter. On and on 
we raced, and slowly but surely the 
megalosaurus gained. 

What a strange sight it was! Never 
had the sun looked on a stranger one, I 
thought. Nor would it ever look on a 
stranger one—a man and an animal 
whose kind had ceased to be, long, long 
before man came into the world! 

We were now very near the herd. 
From out the dust came a buffalo and a 
moment later, an Indian in pursuit. It 
was old Bull-tail. When he saw the 
monster that tore along behind me, he 
lashed his horse frantically, ficeing 
across the plain. 

I glanced behind. The megalosaurus 
was very near. And, as I glanced be- 
hind, Pepe seemed to be jerked from un- 
der me. I heard a sharp snapping of 
bones and was sent flying through the 
air. A gopher hole! I struck the 
ground on my face and plunged into 
darkness. 

And—here I awoke. 
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A NIGHT AMONG SNAKES. 


JOHN A. MORRIS. 


‘*Yes, sir!’’ said Ed Fracas, once a 
well-known and popular mining man of 
Chloride, New Mexico, to the writer not 
long ago, ‘‘my hair turned white in a 
single night; and so, I think, would any 
other man’s, if he went through my 
frightful experience. 

‘*Before the 7th of August, 1897. 
my hair was as black as coal. After that 
it has been as white as you see it to-day ; 
and all because I lay one night in a den 
‘of living, wriggling, poisonous rattle- 
snakes! Ugh! It’s a wonder I didn’t go 
crazy ! 

**One night in the early part of Au- 
gust I left Chloride, a thriving mining 
town of New Mexico, for Engle, a 
small place some fifty miles across 
the plains from Chloride. I  sup- 
plied myself with a horse, a pair 
of blankets and a canvas sheet, as the 
camp not being on any railroad route 
had to travel overland on horseback. 

**When darkness came on I spread my 
blankets on a small space of desert 
ground within an enclosure of rocks and 
turned my animal out to graze near by, 
shortly after which I ‘turned in’ to get 
a few hours of much-needed rest. 

**Now, I don’t generally have what 
you call nightmare, (nor, as I am not a 
drinking man, do I have jimjams), but 
on this oceasion I was visited by some 
very bad dreams. The weirdest, wildest, 
most fantastic strains of music seemed to 
greet my ears. It was moonlight; and 
looking in the direction of the melody I 
saw seated on a large rock near me a 
16-year-old girl. She had ugly, straw- 
colored hair, a face pallid as a corpse an‘! 
cold, steely blue eyes. 


‘*But this was not what had frightene ! 
me. As she played upon an ancient vio- 
lin of peculiar make, weird and intoxi- 
eating strains of melody burst forth upon 
the air; and from under a fallen tre. 
near by appeared gigantic forms of rep 
tilian life. The girl appeared entranced 
and played to an audience of serpents. 

‘*Around and about her were the 
swaying forms and rhythmical move 
ments of monstrous snake dancers 
writhing and squirming, rising and fail- 
ing like the waves of the sea. ‘The 
snakes capered, frolicked and played 
while their tongues shot in and out of 
their ugly mouths like forked rays of 
light. Wilder and weirder grew the mu- 
sic while the snakes curled and capere2 
in an abandon of eestacy. I stood rooted 
to the spot like a man paralyzed or like 
unto one under hypnotic control. 

‘*Suddenly with a crash, with a vague, 
low wail of terror the music ceased. ‘The 
dancing snakes stopped and with venom- 
ous hissings of apparent disapproval! 
they glided noiselessly from sight. Cold, 
clammy drops of sweat stood on my 
brow. Weakness overeame me, and for 
the first time in my life I nearly fainted. 

‘‘Then I awoke to find the reality 
worse than the dream! 

‘*Unknown to myself, I had walke:! 
into a den of these hideous reptiles—an‘1 
there they were, snakes to the right of 
me, snakes to the left, snakes all around 
me, squirming and hissing. 

‘*While I lay there afraid to move my 
body ever so slightly or disclose an inch 
of my anatomy I could hear the muffied 
whinny of my poor, old horse. 

‘*I could have yelled out in the sheer 
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desperation of terror, but I held my 
breath for very fear. I lay huddled up 
in my blankets like a dead man. I had 
a creepy, crawling, quivering sensation 
as the slimy things crawled over and 
around me. I would have given all the 
wealth I had in the world, both in mines 
and cattle, could I have been out of that 
place. At times I felt stifled and suffo- 
eating while beads of perspiration stood 
out upon my forehead, which, however. 
I dared not wipe away with these vilk 
reptiles around. That was the longest 
night of my life! The hours seemed an 
eternity in length! Seconds seemed 
hours and hours seemed years! What I 
experienced in a few fleeting hours 
through nerve-shock and fright, and 
fierce, wild horror, is more than ever can 
be told in human words, though one be 
gifted with the pen of a Dante or the 
genius of a Shakespeare. 

**It has made of me a nervous, trem- 
bling old man before my time. At 
thirty-four years of age I have the 
broken-down appearance of many people 
more than twice that age; and I bear liv- 
ing witness in my own body that fright 
and fear and worry and grief will age 
and enfeeble a person. For I lived years 
in that one night, and when the gray 
dawn at last appeared I was almost 
afraid it was a hallucination of the 
senses sent to tantalize and terrorize me 
still more. 

‘Carefully taking my knife from my 
pocket I cut a slit in the canvas about a 
quarter of an inch and looked through 
the hole thus made. While there were no 
serpents in the immediate vicinity, there 
were some big, lazy fellows a few feet 


distant stretched out at full length on 
the ground. I concluded to cut and run, 
as the confinement and torture of mind 
was driving me mad. Throwing off my 
coverings, I was on my feet in a sec 
ond. Fear lent wings to my speed, and 
I was soon out of the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the rattlers. But I wanted to 
get my horse, so I began throwing stones 
at him. Calling him by name, ‘Miego! 
Miego!’ I saw him turn his head toward 
me; and by this and other signs and 
words of encouragement I succeeded af- 
ter a time in getting him out on the 
plains, but Miego was in bad shape and 
limped sorrowfully. He afterward diec 
from the effect of snake bite receive | 
that night. Poor, old horse! 

‘*Before I completely got away from 
my reptilian friends, however, I stoned 
and killed some half a dozen small rat- 
tlers, and after I reached Engle I told 
my story to the cowboys, miners and 
others, and some of them, with myself 
as guide, organized a snake posse anil 
vendetta. We went out in a few days 
and killed all the snakes we could find 

**Since then, however, I have sold my 
mines and cattle and live on my income 
in a city. I do not travel any more over 
lonely deserts, except it be in a train of 
cars, where I know sleeping accommoda- 
tions are good, and no animals are liable 
to bother. Why, I can not even look on 
the picture of a snake any more without 
getting a lively fit of the shivers; an‘ 
often people who see me and do not know 
of my experience laugh at me. But I’ll 
venture to say that few men would have 
lived through that night and not become 
a wild-eyed, raving maniac!’’ 








Ain’t no place I’d rather be 

Days like these when you can see 
Hazy color in the air 

And a calmness everywhere, 

Than along the creek, by Jo, 
Where the alder’s hangin’ low, 
Where the shadows dance and play 


Every time the branches sway. 
O, the happiness and ease 
In the rustling of the breeze! 


Turtles sunnin’ on the logs, 
Bullfrogs croakin’ in the bogs, 
Ospreys sailin’ in the sky, 

Watchin’ where the pick’rel lie. 
Honey-bees among the flowers 
Humming through the summer hours, 
Birds a-singing in the trees 

To the music of the breeze! 


Days like these are truly fine— 

In my hands a fishin’ line 

And seated on an old brown log 

Gazing keenly through the rising fog 
Where the stress of turbulent tides 

The gold-spotted brook trout hides. 

Ah! The shriek of the brazen reel, 

The hum of the line, the buzz of the wheel! 
And look! The prize! A spotted bass. 
Thus the happy moments pass. 


RAY MURRAY. 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 

birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in ‘ns 
true colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time 





of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 


commited, after which 


} it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 
carrying out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention 


to divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 


PORCUPINES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I don’t suppose I 
would know anything about porcupines if I 
did not keep a pack of hounds which never 
pass a porcupine without killing it if they 
can reach it—and then trouble begins for 
myself and the dogs. I have had a pack of 
twelve hounds so badly quilled that they 
looked as if they had accumulated six quills 
for every one the porcupine wore. 


I always try to remove what quills I can 
from the dogs, but there are always many 
that break off or are completely under the 
skin and must be left to work out. Occasion- 


ally a good dog dies from the effects of 
quills working through the body. I have a 
staghound that has not recovered yet from 
a porcupine encounter he had two months 
ago, but he got an extra bad dose that time; 
if it had been any worse he would have 
died. 


I cannot think what provokes the dogs 
to repeatedly tackle porcupines, unless it is 
the strong, disagreeable scent they give off, 
for the porcupines do not attempt to escape 
or fight. Their only attempt at defense is 
to curl their head and feet under them and 
strike an upward slap with their tail, which 


is covered like hair with sharp quills. The 
rest of the body is covered with long, coarse 
hair and quills also, but not thickly as the 
tail is armored. 


Dog “quilled” in an encounter 
with a porcupine. 
Photo by Mrs. T. F. Roberts 


The little animal weighs from ten to 
twenty pounds and has a small head, beady 
eyes and long, sharp incisors like a beaver. 
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Their legs are short and their feet are minia- 
ture bear paws. The body is fully as broad 
as half the length, including the wide, taper- 
ing tail. 

I do not see many porcupines in summer, 
but in winter on blustery days it is common 
to find them in the top of a bullberry tree 
or a scrub cottonwood, on the bark of which 
they subsist. Its home is a hole under a 
rock in the side of some gully or washout 
and it moves often. 

The Indians are very fond of its flesh, 
also many white hunters esteem it, claiming 
that it tastes like young pork; but the only 
one I ever attempted to prepare must have 
been sick, as it was infested with tape- 
worms. 


THE REARING 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As our state is 


distributing pheasants, and as some of these 
birds will go to people unacquainted with 
their habits, perhaps some of my early ex- 
perience in Worcestershire may be of use. 
To anyone who only contemplates turning 
out these birds on their land and leaving 
them to rear their young in the natural way, 


I would say that there are two things neces- 
sary to induce them to stay at home; one 
is, timber to roost in and running water to 
drink; the other is to keep them in large, 
roomy wire runs which will keep out hawks 
and cats during the laying season. 

I would have about four hens 
cock, 


to one 
Pheasant eggs hatch in twenty-four 
days and should be placed under Bantam 
hens or some of the smaller and more active 
breeds of fowls. 

When our pens hatched out, we used to 
place the mother under a coop facing East, 
with a wire net run in front to protect the 
young birds while small. This coop and run 
was placed on some spot where the grass had 
been mown. Too much wet and damp is very 
detrimental. If my memory does not fail me, 
we first made a custard of milk and eggs 
for their diet during the first days of their 
existence, gradually changing to a mixture 
of crumbled hard-boiled egg dusted with 
corn meal, a little very tender lettuce or 
similar green stuff, chopped very fine, and 
enough grease, such as butter or lard, with- 
out any salt, to cause the mixture to adhere 


Perhaps it would be well to add more 
about the quills. The porcupines do not 
throw the quills, as many people suppose. 
The quills are attached to the porcupine by 
a fine, needle-like point, not over an eighth 
of an inch long, which easily pulls out. The 
quill is spongy inside, like a feather quill. 
and about as thick as a darning-needle; they 
are from half an inch to two and a half 
inches long. The business end of the quill 
is black and tapers about three-fourths of 
an inch, and is covered with backward- 
slanting barbs, which make it very hard to 
pull out of anything that the point has pene- 
trated. MRS. T. F. ROBERTS. 

Medora, N. D. 


OF PHEASANTS. 


to a certain extent, but it should still be 
dry enough to be crumbly. 


In England the ants build up circular 
hills of sand in the meadows; on breaking 
into them they would be found full of eggs 
like small rice. A wheelbarrow, a spade and 
a sieve soon furnished lots of most desirable 
feed for young pheasants or partridges. I 
do not know what I would substitute in Kan- 
sas. By hanging up dead cats, rabbits and 
rats, we used to provide plenty of maggots. 
After the birds were a few days old and had 
learned to run to the mother hen’s call, the 
wire run in front of the hencoop would be 
drawn back after the dew was off the grass 
and the youngsters allowed to run in and 
out at will, some boughs being piled up near, 
under which they could hide in case of a 
hawk sailing by. As summer advanced they 
used to learn to eat grain. At night, of 
course, they were shut up, to protect them 
from rats, cats or foxes. We had no snakes 
to trouble us. The most scrupulous care 
must be exercised with regard to cleanli- 
ness. The coop and run frequently should 
be moved onto clean ground and pure water 
furnished in clean vessels. All stale or sour 
food must be removed, and of course the 
health of the mother hen must be looked to. 

In this way we used to obtain some twen- 
ty-five eggs from each hen pheasant, who, if 
lett to her own devices, would have laid 
eight to ten eggs and then proceeded to set. 
We did not keep the old birds up in this 
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way unless for the purpose of exchanging 
cock birds with some distant estate and mat- 
ing them with home-bred hens to change the 
blood. But we used to search out the nests 
of the wild birds from the hedges, These 
eggs of the early laying would be hatched 


Some day perhaps I may write more fully 
of what I saw and learned, many years ago, 
on a large estate, where shooting and the 
preservation of game had been the family 
hobby for several generations. 

Belleville, Kans. W. B. FAULKNER. 








A lion that measured nine feet 
from tip to tip “without 
stretching.” 


under hens and reared by hand, and Madam 
Pheasant, having been robbed, would find a 
new nesting place, and rear the second fam- 
ily in her own way. The hand-reared birds 
as soon as they became strong enough to fly 
back were taken from the hen and placed in 
quiet, secluded coverts, where they soon be- 
came as wild as if they had never seen a man. 
Previous to this the vermin had been trapped, 
and now provision was made for their wel- 
fare by scattering corn and placing sheaves 
of wheat in the covert. 


Photo by Steve Elkins. 


A NINE- FOOT LION FROM 
MEXICO. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I 
am sending you a picture of 
J. C. Sipe, showing one of 
the lions we killed in Mex- 
ico. This lion led us a merry 
chase. We started the dogs 
at 8 a.m. and did not know 
which way they went after 
they got on the mesa; but 
we hunted till half past three 
and found them “treed” and a 
shot through the heart 
brought the lion down. He 
measured, without stretching, 
nine feet from tip to tip. 

STEVE ELKINS. 

Mancos, Colo. 





WANTS A “CLOSE SEA- 
SON” ON GUIDES. 


Mr. J. P. Lower, the vet- 
eran sporting goods dealer of 
Denver, has handed the editor 
the following letter recently 
received by him from Mr. 
John D. Nims, editor of the 
Eagle County Blade, Red Cliff, 


Colo.: 
Red Cliff, Colo., 


March 9, 1907. 
Mr. J. P. Lower, Denver: 
Dear Sir:—I have read your 
articles in the recent daily 
press regarding the proposi- 
tion to “cut out” dove shooting, and I agree 
with you. I am inclosing herewith a page 
from a recent issue of my paper containing 
an article on the subject of game. 
The rural residents believe they are getting 
properly onto this “game” business—they 
believe their liberties are being restricted 
that the sportsmen of the towns and cities 
may come out during the pleasant portion 
of the season and legally slaughter the 
game. They do not understand, for in- 
stance, why it should be criminal for them 
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on the 3lst day of August to kill one grouse 
when it is almost morally certain that on 
the very day following there may be a party 
of half a dozen sportsmen from town in the 
same neighborhood who may legally kill 120. 
They do not see the justice of a law that for 
350 days in the year prohibits them from 
killing one deer, while during the remaining 
15 days some professional and _ licensed 
guide may be the direct agent in taking the 
lives of a dozen deer by being allowed to 
direct, assist and instruct a dozen non-resi- 
dent hunters in killing them. 

My position is, and in considering this 
subject I try to keep in mind the protection 
of the game, instead of the success and en- 
joyment of the hunter, that instead of the 
state licensing men to direct, assist, abet or 
instruct others in taking the lives of pro- 
tected animals, birds or fish for hire, the law 
should provide a severe penalty (and that 
not a money fine) for so doing for hire. 

The professional guides made a living out 
of the game of this state, before it was pro- 
tected, by slaughtering it for market; they 
are now getting rich “guiding” sportsmen to 
what is left that it may be slaughtered, This 
makes the average citizen resentful toward 


the game wardens and disrespectful of the 


A CHICAGO VIEW OF THE 


Editor Outdoor Life I have read with 
interest Lieutenant Whelen’s article in your 
February issue; also your and some other 
comments thereon in that and in March is- 
sue, and it occurs to me that the subject is 
not yet quite exhausted. 

From the standpoint of an army officer 
who presumably has had years of training in 
camp life, who is an athlete “far above the 
average in strength and endurance,” who 
as a common soldier or non-commissioned 


officer has probably been accustomed to 


pitching his own tent, cleaning, packing or 


saddling his horse, 


washing his own 


own cooking his own 
dishes and linen, 
cleaning his own rifle, doling nis own cham- 
ber work, building his own fires, chopping 

own wood, foraging for his supply of 

iltry, game or fish (if he had any) and 
whose avocation called for the doing of com- 
paratively little else and who has never 


y a] 
meais, 
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game laws. A sane game law would give 
everybody a chance to do all the hunting 
that is necessary for their recreation without 
depleting the game, did the game department 
officials exercise due diligence, Such a law 
should be enacted and then the matter of 
protecting the remaining game put squarely 
up to the game department and the state— 
if additional officers were necessary, let them 
be employed and paid. 

A better law for the protection of trout 
than we have now need not be composed 
of over twenty words. Provide that no trout 
shall be taken from any stream in the state 
except by pole and line held in the hand and 
that no bait or device shall be used except 
a natural or artificial fly; sinking absolutely 
prohibited. Have no closed season—if you 
or I wanted to spend our Christmas fishing 
in this manner it would be our privilege. No 
one individual can use twenty pounds of fish 
in a day or twenty game birds in a day—or 
half this quantity of either—legitimately. Cut 
italldown. Senator Taylor’s idea of making 
an absolute closed season on deer would cre- 
ate more game law violators andtmount to 
nothing in protecting the deer. 

JOHN D. NIMS. 


“GUIDE” QUESTION. 

hunted with a paid guide, his ideas as to 
the division of labor while on a hunting 
or exploring expedition are not bad, but I 
am led to wonder if they would apply were 
his companions a squad of common soldiers 
under his command, or only when they are 
a lot of fellow-officers or friends with whom 
it is agreed that each should do his share 
of the work and share equally the expense, 
which does not include the pay of guides. 
It is not probable that any of the army of 
business men who occasionally manage to 
find time for a brief period of rest from 
business and who choose to spend it in the 
wilderness or mountains will question his 
right to hunt and explore in any old way he 
chooses and concede his right to sponge the 
services of his guide if he thinks his distin- 
guished company is all the compensation he 
is entitled to. 

These business men, however, are quite 
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iikely to object strenuously to even so im- 
portant a personage as our Lieutenant as- 
suming to tell them how they shall arrange 
their deals with the guides, packers, cooks 
or others they choose to employ to perform 
such duties as they cannot afford time to 
perform themselves, preferring to go to the 
limit of their strength in hunting or other 
ways most useful or agreeable to them- 
selves, 

While there are many who, while inex- 
perienced, do not select the most suitable 
appliances for such a trip, such writers as 
our Lieutenant are largely to blame, and if 
one depended on the advice of the different 
guides he employs from year to year or on 
the advice of writers like Lieutenant Whe- 
len, he would have a regular curiosity shop 
consisting of about ali the makes and cali- 
bers of rifles, shotguns, revolvers, knives, 
large and small, boots, shoes, moccasins; 
steel, bamboo and other fishing rods—and 
so on down the list, no two of these worth- 
ies advising the same articles. 


The writer usually uses a Winchester .33 
rifle which carries a 200-grain bullet at a 
velocity of 2,000 feet. While he has had 


guides who thought it no good, he has had 
the satisfaction of killing with a single shot 
a deer so far away acrcoss a lake (over 80 
rods) that while he stood in plain sight of 
the deer and discussed the question of dis- 
tance with his guide for some time, the deer 


was feeding, unconscious of danger. He has 
shot other game, such as caribou, moose, coy- 
otes, etc., under similar circumstances, with 
rarely a miss; while others with the Savage 
303 which our Lieutenant recommends in 
another article, either thought the game too 
far away, or failed to conenct. 


If all sportsmen were like our writer the 
business of guiding would disappear. I once 
had a guide who delighted in leading me on 
horseback through the worst windfalls and 
across the worst cafions he could find. | 
suppose he imagined I did not realize that 
it would be impossible to get a favorable 
shot at game under such circumstances, but 
that so much noise would so frighten any 
game animals we might find that they would 
stand paralyzed and so we could get time to 
shoot them standing. I soon convinced him 
that I did not intend to hunt that way nor 
to enter any contests with cowboys either in 
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horsemanship or athletic sports of any kind, 
nor to needlessly take any chances of kill 
ing nor maiming my horse nor breaking my 
own neck. After that we got along famously 
together. A few suggestions did the busi 
ness. I have had other guides who would 
hunt with me for days and never find game 
until told that a shot at a deer would be 
worth a $5 or $10 bill, when a trip in a dif 
ferent direction produced the goods and I 
paid the extra. But the average guide is 
not so. He guides as a business and he looks 
at things from a business standpoint, real 
izing that his best customers are men too 
busy to spend their time and money going 
to some distant wilderness to do what they 
could do to better advantage at home. That 
while they may not expect to kill much gam« 
they wish to go where they can see nature 
breathe the ozone of the pine woods, drink 
of the water of life found in the mountain 
springs or streams, hunt, trap, fish and rest 
from all they can do in their city homes; 
and they do not expect nor wish them 
share in the labors of camp life. They are 
ready to carry packs or rifles if better able 
than their employers. Many times I have had 
them insist on carrying mine and at times 
have allowed them to do it for the reason 
that I wished to go distances I found I could 
not go heavily loaded, and he had non: 
his own to carry. But I always looked aft 
my own bed, as I could do that to sui 
better than anyone else. But I did not: 

it regardless of roots, stumps no! 
for I have found that even with a pneumatic 
bed and sleeping bag it required somethil 
besides just “pumping her up and throy 
the bag on top.” 


stones; 


, 

Like myself, there are many who « 
life in the mountains or 
physically unable to stand an unlimited 
amount of toil and hardship and who would 
be excluded from the benefits of such a trip 
if they were compelled to follow the cours 
laid down by Mr. Whelen and endorsed by 
your editor and by Mr. Hornaday cand it does 
not follow that only athletes have 
in the wilderness. 


woods who aré 


a right 


If Mr. Whelen’s object is to 
lighten amateur sportsmen he would be 
much more likely to accomplish his object 
by refraining from the use of such names a 
“dude” and “tenderfoot” in 


really en- 


describing his 
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pupils. It is not so much what he tries 
to say, but his obnoxious way of going at it 
that is objected to. 

He says that he has had sufficient ex- 
perience to learn a thing or two. Well, 
perhaps he has; but he is liable to learn 
some things from gentlemen who do not 
care to be called dudes nor tenderfoots nor 
to be instructed by one who shows his ego- 
tism and ignorance so plainly while he ut- 
terly fails to grasp the situation in their 
cases. A man may know how he wants 
things done and if he pays for having it done 
so, should have the right to suggest to those 
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he employs how he thinks he would like it 
done and he may even be able to do it him- 
self better than his employé but have good 
reasons for not caring to do it. 

Most sportsmen, if they have guides who 
show a willingness to do what is right and 
fair, are glad to treat them as companions, 
do them favors, make them presents of ar- 
ticles they admire, as keepsakes, and do 
their share to make the trip enjoyable and 
pleasant and nearly all guides appreciate 
such treatment and speak well of them af- 
terwards. T. W. BATON. 

Chicago, Ills. 


A FREAK WHITE DEER. 


An albino deer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It may interest 
your readers to know that during the open 


THE SPORTSMAN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was sorry to see 
in last month’s issue that Lieutenant Whe- 
len should be so severely censured for his 
article on “Guides.” I think that you hit the 
nail on the head yourself, when you stated 
that these men did not understand one an- 
other. Professor Hornaday in his article 
about expresses to you what I wrote to Lieu- 


season for deer hunting just past a fine pure 
white buck was shot at Mercer, Wis., by 
J. Ossovoski. It had a fine set of antlers, pink 
eyes and pink hoofs. The antlers were 
lighter in color than on the ordinary deer. 
It was apparently about six years old. A 
fellow sportsman told me about three years 
ago he had seen and shot at a white deer 
in the same locality, but thought perhaps 
he was mistaken. It has since developed 
that Indians around Mercer had seen this 
same deer many times but would not kill it 
and it was left for a white man to do the 
deed. It seemed a pity to kill so pretty an 
animal. 

The deer weighed 168 pounds, hog 
dressed. It is as white as snow, with not 
a spot on it. There was a doe and fawn seen 
with it, but the hunter thought they were not 
so white. WILLIAM 8. FERN. 


[We are indebted to Mr. H. E. Mielke of 
Ironwood, Mich., for the photograph from 


which the accompanying cut was made—Ed- 
itor.] 


AND HIS GUIDE. 


tenant Whelen when I first read his opin- 
ion on this matter. 

No one can appreciate a good guide too 
highly, because some of the guides in the 
game regions of this great country of ours 
are the very salt of the earth, and the very 
best, truest and most manly men in the 
country, and while this is true, it is also true 

















that in a given community in a city, the men 
who spend their vacations in hunting and 
fishing and the enjoyment of Nature in the 
varied scenes of mountains, plain, forest and 
stream, are among the very best men in their 
community; they are the men upon whom, 
in business transactions, you can rely bet- 
ter than on any others. There are excep- 
tions; there are bad kinds—as I know to my 
sorrow—having been misled by one such in 
Mexico, an American who posed as know- 
ing the country and the habits of the game, 
but who, in fact, was one of the most shift- 
less, lazy, dirty men that I have ever known 
and who caused me to waste almost an en- 
tire vacation. But there are such men as 
Uncle Henry Braithwaite, Arthur Pringle 
and Adam Moore, who know and love the 
woods of New Brunswick, and that pioneer 
among guides in the mountain country, Matt 
Dunham of Montana, men whom any white 
man should count it an honor to call friend. 

A little incident may serve to show 
what Lieutenant Whelen was driving at, 
perhaps, that occurred in the writer’s per- 
sonal experience in Nova Scotia. There 
was a little lake, which always yielded a 
nice bunch of trout. Several acquaintances 
of mine wanted to go there, and I asked 
them to go along with me, In order to 
reach the lake it was necessary to carry 
our tents, bedding and camping equipments 
on our backs a distance of some twelve 
miles. It was late in May, when the weather 
was hot and humid, and the road to the 
lake lay through swamps and tangles of ald- 
ers, such as are common in that country, and 
the consequence was that before we had 
gone half way the writer had on his own 
shoulders the bulk of all the camp outfit for 
the entire party of four, in order to lighten 
the work for the other three, who were prob- 
ably not so used to the woods as I. 
When we got to the lake it was raining and 
nearly dark. The tent had to be put up, wood 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your editorial] in 
current Outdoor Life entitled “That Bear 
Season Again,” is good, and should receive 
the support of every fair-minded sportsman 
in the land. I am heartily in favor of pro- 
tecting the bear and other wild game from 
7 





AWAY WITH THE BEAR TRAP! 
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procured for the night, boughs picked for 
the bedding, and the supper cooked; and 
while I was working hard to get all these 
done, one of the men had the audacity to 
stand with his hands in his pockets and ask, 
“Where shall I sit down?” Had I been act- 
ing in the capacity of guide instead of host, 
insult might have been added to injury; and 
ever since that time, no matter how tired 
I am myself, when out with a guide, I have 
tried to do at least one-half of the work, and 
take my full share of every difficult and dis- 
agreeable duty. But we do not all look 
through the same glasses; we cannot all 
see things alike. Some men go to the moun- 
tains or the woods to lie in camp, smoke, 
rest and knock around a little, and if ex- 
treme good fortune presents a trophy in 
reach of their rifle, they are perfectly satis- 
fied; and if they do not get it, they are 
perfectly satisfied with their trip anyhow. 

Others take pleasure in hunting hard, day 
after day, climbing to the top of every hill 
in sight, trying to round up and have a look 
at every animal in the country; learn bet- 
ter how to pack a horse, build a fire, pitch 
a tent, or any number of the one hundred 
other incidents of camp life. For myself, 
honestly, there is nothing about life in the 
mountains or woods that I do not enjoy, with 
one exception—washing dishes—and from 
this duty preserve me! I would rather do 
three-fourths of the work of camp than this 
one job. 

I feel sure that Lieutenant Whelen 
and his critic, although I know neither of 
them, are both the best kind of fellows out 
in camp, and if they could only get together 
for about two minutes, alongside of some 
little spring, high up in the grand old Rock- 
ies, they would settle this argument quicker 
than a black-tailed deer would dig out of the 
country when he smelled their tobaccr 
smoke. JAMES TURNBULL. 
Cafion City, Colo. 





that merciless instrument of death, the steel 
trap; it is a most inhuman contrivance, in- 
vented by the fertile brain of man, to be 
used in the extermination of the lower order 
of animals, solely for his greed of gain and 
to satisfy his own selfish wants. 


Instead of 
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extending his protection to the dumb ani- 
mals as man is expected to do by the natu- 
ral order of things, he employs his time and 
intelligence seeking their extermination. 
When the rifie fails, or if he lacks the 
nerve to meet his quarry face to face, armed 
though he is with a modern high-power gun, 
then the steel trap is employed. To those 
who are in the habit of employing this 
method I would ask: Did you ever come 
upon a scene such as is described in Out- 
door Life for March (the editorial referred 
to)? If you have witnessed this sight, did 


it not move you to pity, and make you 
ashamed of yourself? Needless questions to 
ask; deep down in your heart you thought 
of what untold agonies the poor creature 
passed through. Perhaps it was a mother 
Think again of 
motherless cubs, enduring the 


bear; so much the worse. 
those poor 
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pangs of hunger and slowly starving to 
death in some lonely cave. Pretty picture, 
isn’t it? The mother in search of food for 
herself and babies falls an easy victim to 
the trap which you have set, drawn thither 
by the enticing, appetizing smell of the bait. 

It is possible there are at times some 
very exceptional cases when it is necessary 
to trap some certain troublesome animals, 
and these exceptions may be justified and 
overlooked, but when steel traps and snares 
are resorted to as a source of revenue or 
as a means of satisfying some selfish motive 
on the part of some would-be sportsman, 
their use is to be condemned as abominable 
and barbarous. I hope to some day see a 
law passed prohibiting the use of traps of 
all kinds which will cause pain and suffer- 
ing to any animal unfortnate enough to find 
itself within their clutches. 

Mullan, Ida. R. C. ROGERS. 


BLINDS, DECOYS AND GUNS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When I was a 
“broth of a boy” and starting out to hunt and 
trap I had no higher ambition than to make 
a perfect success in that line of life. Some 
fellows, quite ardent sportsmen in a way, 
too, want to be bankers, blooming bondhold- 
ers, or millionaire editors of some sports- 
‘Man’s Magazine like Outdoor Life, and the 
more dollars they get in their pockets, the 
less energy they are able to apply to the 
chase. 

Naturally the man who devotes all his 
time and talents to a study of wild animals 
and birds must become a better hunter than 
one who has several] things to occupy his 
time. Take the Indians, for instance; while 
few of them are a match for the white man 
who has lived their life, yet the ordinary 
sportsMen can’t touch them as hunters. 
When I say hunters, I don’t mean slaugh- 
terers of game who will stand on top of a 
canon and blaze away a box of cartridges at 
a band of elk 1,000 yards away with the 
chance of killing, and greater chance of 
wounding and losing. The hunter that I 
mean is the fellow that matches cunning 
against the natural wariness of game and 
stalks and waits patiently until he can plant 
@ bullet in a vital spot without any element 
of chance. 


The promiscuous shooter always reminds 
me of the cockney who went down into the 
country to shoot partridges on a friend’s 
manor. After repeated misses he got one 
out of the “brown” of a large covey. Turn- 
ing to the keeper, he remarked: “Ah! That 
was a good shot, keeper.” 

“Yes, sir,” said velveteens, “they will fly 
into a shot sometimes.” 

So with big game; they will run against 
a bullet occasionally, but that’s not sport, 
it’s not hunting. I was particularly fortu- 
nate in always getting on the right side of 
some old fellow that knew every turn of the 
game and would take me along as “cook’s 
devil,” and I want to say right here that if 
my Virgil, Cicero or Homer had ever had 
one hundredth part the assiduous attention 
that I gave my lessons in woodcraft there 
would have been no prizes left for the other 
fellows, as it waa just to show how unsel- 
fish I was that I let the other fellows have 
them. But when it came to prizes in wood- 
craft, I think it safe to say I’ve had my 
share. 

There is no question in my mind as to 
which is the hardest game to kill, so I'll 
place it first. The most wary, using scent, 
hearing and sight to protect itself, is the 
Ganate goose. There are times and con- 











ditions when they appear to have little goose 
sense. On a river in a snowstorm they 
seem to forget till “the man with the gun” 
stops their “ah-unk! ah-unk” forever. 

Out in a stubble fleld I have led an ox 
within thirty feet of them, squatted down, 
let the ox go and raked their heads before 
they rose. It seems awfully stupid of them 
to allow an ox, with a man behind it, to walk 
into their midst, but if you keep to leeward 
of them, you can do it every time. There 
may be other conditions under which they 
act foolishly, but forty years has not re- 
vealed them to me. 

They have a great memory and if you 
shoot at a goose from a blind to-day it’s a 
safe bet you won’t shoot at that same goose 
again all season from that spot, nor at any 
flock he’s with. I’ve watched them change 
their course and fairly shoot up into the 
air when approaching a spot from which 
they had been shot at. 

For me there’s just one way to shoot 
geese, viz., from a blind. 

What did that kid say? How do you 
make a blind? Well, it’s a hard matter to 
tell on paper how to make a blind. There 
is one cast-iron rule, if you will make a suc- 
cess. It is this: No matter where you are, 
in grass or sand, in stubble or brush, make 
it so you can’t discern it thirty steps away 
and you'll have an “all right” blind. 

I recall a marsh where a fire had burned 
a strip a couple of miles long and about 200 
yards wide. In the center was a shallow 
strip of water, Making an excellent lead for 
ducks and geese, and the latter were having 
good feed on the young green grass spring- 
ing up. It was a fine spot, if we only had 
shelter. We wanted a blind on each side 
of that run of water. All over the marsh 
there were tall clumps of gray willow, some 
alive, some dead. In order to get our blinds 
where we wished them, we just tore up wil- 
lows and built up two groves about 100 or 
more feet long at the side of which we 
could build blinds that looked like they had 
grown there. In making a blind, if possi- 
ble, always have lots of room. If you can 
use willows, sharpen them well and push 
them firmly in, always inclining the top 
inward and be sure the wind can’t shake 
them loose, because it’s mighty nasty to 
have a willow across your gun when you 
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want to fire. If there is any dry prairie 
grass to pull in amongst the willows, you 
can construct a blind hard to see at twenty 
feet, but it won’t do to use dry grass in 
the middle of a sand bar or a green burn. 
Your blind must, externally, at least, con- 
form to your surroundings. I always make 
the inside as comfortable as I can and many 
a time in the middle of the day when sport 
was dull I’ve curled up and gone to sleep 
to be roused by the call of a sandhill crane 
or some goose that had investigated my de 
coys. 

If you have to dig to make a pit, be sure 
the soil you take out is scattered, for a 
goose can tell fresh soil as far as he can 
see it. I believe anyone can hide when they 
have shocks of wheat in a field, or a point 
of brush running out into a stream, but I’ve 
noticed that game is always more wary 
where there is good shelter for the hunter. 
They prefer the open unless driven in by 
storms and that’s the time your dyed-in-the- 
wool hunter gets in his deadly work. 

For goose decoys I usually, when hunt- 
ing on the plains, cut sod with a knife and 
build up a body and get a willow root for a 
head. This answers and saves packing a 
lot of profile decoys. As I get the real thing, 
I put a couple of forked sticks under the 
neck and a sod under the body and I have 
the best ever. 

For snow geese the Artic goose, com- 
monly known as “waveys,” I use a whole 
newspaper. I fold it so it will be about eight 
inches long and twelve inches wide; gather 
one end in a bunch, tie it securely to a stake 
driven into the ground. If there is any wind, 
small twigs must be driven in the ground 
and twine tied across to keep the paper from 
flipping about, for if you notice a goose 
standing in a yard, be the wind ever so high, 
his feathers don’t flip about. 

Now a beginner may think some of these 
precautions a mere trifle, but they make all 
the difference between success and failure. 

The wavey is the easiest of all the water 
fowl to decoy—when you have learned the 
proper call, 

A flip of the paper or a fake note and— 
good-bye. The decoys should always be set 
up on the windward side of the blind, as 
geese almost invariably make a swing and 
come up against the wind to alight. 
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Speaking of “windward,” it is necessary 
that a man know “windward” from “lee- 
ward.” I have often read articles where 
men spoke of “working to windward,” when 
they undoubtedly meant to “leeward’’—as 
the sailor says, “t’ lee’ard.” 

That very mistake cost a man I was 
guiding a shot at three fine bull moose. The 
only way to learn how to call any goose, un- 
less you have an old hand with you, is to 
watch them. Remember that while the in- 
coming flock are all trying to outdo the 
others in making a noise, only one old gan- 
der is bidding them welcome till they get 
quite close in, when all “chatter” kuk, kuk, 
kuk, as fast as a lot of women gossiping at 
a quilting bee. 

I have tried numerous “calls,” but never 
found any equal to the human voice when 
properly used. 

Dr. York of Fosston, Il., made one to call 
mallards that I have never seen equaled, 
but the doctor was an artist when it came 
to bird shooting or bird mounting, and he 
could imitate the call of every water fowl 
in America. 

A fellow is treading on very aangerous 
ground when he makes suggestions about 
guns. You might as well tell a man the kind 
of girl to pick for a wife as the make or 
gauge of gun to use. 

I’m a little (!) frail chap and only stand 
about six feet and weigh 200 pounds, so I 
use a light 16-gauge hammer gun, right cyl 
inder, left modified choke, and it almost fills 
the old rhyme: 


“With a broken stock and a rusty lock, 
And a barrel what comes undone.” 


She’s old and loose but not rusty. She 
has a good pair of Damascus barrels and will 
shoot twenty-two grains of ballistite and 
1 ounce of No. 6 chilled shot with the best 
$500 gun on the market. I have had men 
tell me to take a club and leave the gun 
home, but they usually kept such irreverent 
remarks for some time when I was away 
after the first day’s shoot. A man can get 
a gun to-day for $25 or $30 that—if it fits 
him—will do as good execution as any gun 
made would do in that same man’s hands. 

When a man goes to shoot he needs 
everything to fit. His coat, hat, shoes and 
gun. He must be in a good humor, too. 
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Rot! do you say? Not a bit of it. Some 
fellow wants a day’s shooting and borrows 
a friend’s gun (something few care to lend) 
and expects it to fit him, no matter what 
his size or shape. It won’t be any more 
likely to fit than his friend’s shoes would 
because no two men shoot alike any more 
than they look alike. 


A man, after much practice, may adapt 
himself to a particular drop, but he will 
never do himself the justice he would if the 
gun were made to fit his most natural po- 
sition. 


If a gun fits it should, when thrown to 
the shoulder, exactly line the object the eye 
is fixed on without any sighting or fumbling. 


I never look at the barrel of my gun, 
but always at the game, and while there are 
lots better shots on the wing than I am, still 
it does not bother me to get the limit where 
there’s any game. 


The best goose hunter I ever knew used 
a 20-gauge cylinder gun and No. 6 shot for 
geese—and he got them. 


The time we made our great score of 186 
in the early ’70s we sat in our blinds about 
thirty yards apart, he with a 20-gauge and 
I with a 16-gauge (old readers of Outdoor 
Life read this story years ago). I never 
could see the use of packing a cannon when 
a 7-pound gun does as good execution, makes 
clean kills, or clean misses, as a rule, and 
does not leave your shoulder sore and your 
head aching at night. It has a whip-like 
crack like a rifle and if you hold it right and 
aim for the head, it will bring a goose down 
with the best of them. 


Then when a fellow goes after snipe or 
grouse it’s a pleasure to know you are 
holding on your birds and that they have 
a reasonably fair show for their lives, as 
you are not covering the whole side of a 
barn with shot, 

With my modified choke barrel I put 
thirteen shot on a 6-inch target at forty 
yards and rang the bell the first time I tried 
it at the factory. That decided me to buy 
it. A duck comes down when he gets a dose 
like that. 

As regards loads, there can be no cast- 
iron rule as, for some reason that I’ve never 
had explained, two guns of the same make, 
bored with the same machine, or two sets of 























barrels for the same gun, give different pat- 
terns with the same load. 

The only way is to try several shots with 
one charge and then try another and so on 
till a satisfactory target is secured. Then 
compare all the targets and use and stick 
to the load that doeg the best work with 
that particular set of barrels. A man will 
never do good shooting that is forever using 








For several reasons I am totally opposed 
to the trapping of grizzlies for their skins, 
to poisoning them and to permitting any 
hunter to kill more than one grizzly per 
year. In other words, I think the time has 
come to protect this animel at least every- 
where south of latitude 54°. As a state as- 
set, every live wild grizzly of adult size is 
worth from $300 to $500 and as a hunter’s 
grand object it is worth much more. The 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with keen 
interest the very sound observations of the 
editor and Lieutenant Whelen on “The 
Sportsman and His Guide.” I am a sports- 
man who has hunted in Michigan, Missouri, 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Wyoming and Montana. My wife and | 
have just returned from Montana on an 
eighteen months’ hunt for big game, and | 
know something of guides and sportsmen, 
and I have always considered Lieutenant 
Whelen’s articles very interesting and I am 
convinced that he is a genuine sportsman 
and knows how to hunt from A to Z. 

His article regarding sportsmen and their 
guides is all right and stated facts. His 
article was intended for the new beginner 
sportsman. A man cannot know how to do 
all these things unless he takes hold and 
does them himself and then if he does not 
do them right, his guide will tell him how. I 
have never hired a guide, but on one trip; 
I consider I know how to do all these things 
and can be my own guide. I am very much 


surprised that Levant Fred Brown, of New 
York, claiming to be such a great sports- 
man, would write in such a manner and call 
Lieutenant Whelen down for his fine arti- 
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A VIEW OF THE BEAR QUESTION. 


COMMENDS LIEUTENANT WHELEN. 
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the last suggestion some gun crank has pub- 
lished or given him. 

Of one thing I am sure, after forty 
years of constant shooting, that “the man 
behind the gun” has a vast deal more to do 
with the size of the bag than anything else, 
but the best shot is handicapped severely if 
not properly fitted in every particular. 

JAMES FULLERTON. 


trapping and poisoning of this noble animal 
should be prohibited at once throughout the 
whole United States and southern British 
Columbia, and this prohibition should stand 
forever. . . . Eliminate the bears from the 
Canadian Rockies and a considerable per- 
centage of the romance and wild charm 
which now surrounds them like a halo will 
be gone—W. T. Hornaday in his book, 
“Campfires in the Canadian Rockies.” 








cle, from which any sportsman could read- 
ily see what Mr. Whelen meant. 

I read his article in the February num- 
ber over three times, it was so good, and 
when I saw Mr. Brown’s attack on Mr. 
Whelen in the March number I was much 
surprised. Mr. Brown calls himself an av- 
erage sportsman, but he must remember that 
no average sportsman can go around the 
world and hunt and hire two or three guides 
without having a good bank account, and 
the average sportsman has not got that; 
and I want to say that Mr. Brown is far 
above the average sportsman or he should 
readily have understood Mr. Whelen’s arti- 
cle and should not have written such a let- 
ter as he did. I know all these things by 
experience. 

I once was invited out West by an ex- 
perienced guide. My wife accompanied me 
and did the cooking for us all. This guide 
got me to go in with him trapping. The 
outcome of the case was that after I had 
paid for one-half of the provisions he got 
into a fuss with me and would not let me 
have any of my provisions. He shipped a 
bunch of furs in his own name and got the 
money and would not pay me one cent, and 
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besides threatening to kill me, threw my 
wife in the creek one day while I was away. 
This same guide I went after and traced 
him up and found he had served quite a good 
many years in state prison and had only 
five different names. I learned something 
about guides. 

But there are lots of good guides. I will 
say no good sportsman will want anyone to 
carry his rifle or clean it; they can’t mine. 
There is no one will do any more than I 
will for my hunting partner and he will find 
me the same at all times. Some sportsmen 
when they hire a guide forget that their 
guide has white blood in him, and wish to 
use him like a “nigger” because they pay 
him. I do not call such a man a sports- 
man; I am a man that believes in one hand 


washing the other; “do to others as you 
would like to have them do to you.” I am 
always willing to share half and half 
and my partner is always welcome to use 
any of my camp outfit or rod or gun if I 
am not going to use them, but I want him 
to return them to me in as good condition 
as he took them. 

I hope to see an article in the Outdoor 
Life from Mr. Brown apologizing to Lieu- 
tenant Whelen for the criticism of his ar- 
ticle, and I hope to see more of Lieutenant 
Whelen’s articles. I am quite sure Mr. 
Brown did not take Mr. Whelen’s article as 
it was intended or he would not have writ- 
ten such a criticism, as I think him too much 
of a gentleman to do so. 


Marshall, Mich. M. N. RYDER. 


STEVE ELKINS SAYS THERE ARE GUIDES AND GUIDES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with great 
interest the articles written by Lieutenant 
Whelen and Levant Fred Brown and I am 
sure Mr. Brown took the wrong meaning of 
Mr. Whelen’s article, as I think he knew 
just what he was talking about. I had the 
misfortune at one time to be out with a 
fellow who was too lazy to do anything ex- 
cept tell lies—not that I wanted him to 
take any of my work off my hands, as I had 
two fellows along who were willing and also 
able to do my share and theirs, too, and 
when I tell,you who they were you will 
agree with me. They were Scott and 
Henry. This fellow I speak of as being lazy 


would sit at meal time in between the dutch 
oven and meat pan and call to Scott on the 
opposite side of the fire to hand him a bis- 
cuit or a piece of meat, and you know old 
Scott—he would yell “Coming up!” This 
same fellow would sit in camp and say “Now 
Henry, you go out and kill me a nice buck 
this evening.” The deer were thick, but 
Henry did not kill any. 

There is a big difference in people posing 
as guides, and sportsmen; if a true sports- 
man gets out with a guide whose heart is in 
the right place you will never hear of any 
trouble. 


Mancos, Colo. STEVE ELKINS. 


NECK AND SHOULDER SHOTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wonder why 
there is so much mention of heart shots and 
shoulder shots. I prefer, when possible, a 
neck shot. I think it has many advantages, 
as you have the double chance of severing 
either the jugular vein or breaking the neck 
itself. I have killed several goats in this 
manner with my .30-30 and never have 
needed a second shot nor have they gone ten 
feet, even down hill. I shot one large billy 
who was standing on a ledge with only his 
head and neck exposed. Back of him was 
a deep cafion and I was afraid he would fall 


into it. I drew bead on his neck and fired 
and he sank down in a heap on that little 
three-foot shelf of rock. Almost any other 
shot would have caused him to go cver. A 
neck shot does not spoil] the head for mount- 
ing like one in the brain. 

I have seen a goat with a .30-30 through 
his shoulder knocked ten feet down hill, who 
then got up on three legs and started off 
again, although his shoulder was nearly torn 
away. I have also seen the same animals 
with their stomachs ripped open and insides 
hanging out not even fall, and go fully half 
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a mile down hill—due not to any fault of 
the rifle, but simply because the shot was 
merely a deep graze. 

While not nearly so powerful as many 
others, the .30-30 has much to recommend 
it, being cheap to shoot, having little recoil 
and, when held right, doing the work prop- 
erly. If more hunters practiced holding 
right there would be less game to escape 
wounded, less danger to other hunters and 
less need of the small cannons some prefer. 
Every man to his taste. Mine is for the 
light caliber, although I have nothing but re- 
spect for those whose preference is different, 

I prefer the .44 double action New Ser- 
vice for a belt gun. It fits me, has the 
swing-Out cylinder, and is easily used as a 
single action. In fact I like single action 
work best, but occasionally want the double 
action. Another reason why I like the .44 
is because I have a .44-40 ‘92 model carbine 
which I have a strong liking for. It is accu- 
rate, light (mine weighs about 6% pounds 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article enti- 
tled “Memorial to B, P. O. B.” in the March 
number I took special notice of, being a 
member of the Elks. This matter of dis- 
continuing the wearing of elks’ teeth and 
the purchase of them for charms was taken 
up some few years ago, and I believe there 
was a recommendation made not to use the 
tooth, out of respect for the western mem- 
bers who got up the recommendation. There 
igs no law, however, to that effect. I have 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading 
Lieutenant Whelen’s wholesale condemn- 
Lieutenatn Whelen’s wholesale condem- 
ation of sportsmen ag a class in their re- 
lations to their guides, and Mr. Brown’s 
timely and telling answer in your March 
issue, I am constrained to speak a word 
for my many sportsman friends. There is 
no doubt but that the worthy lieutenant has 
condemned an army for the sh rtcomings 
of a few skirmishers. How often we hear 
all statesmen condemned when one commits 
a wrong, all clergymen consigned to the 


AN ELK SPEAKS UP. 


A GENTLEMANLY REBUKE. 


now), can be worn with a sling while fish- 
ing and is heavy enough for large game. 
(Don’t laugh, as the .44-40 has killed as much 
large game as most other calibers put to- 
gether, and it doesn’t: cost a farm to use it 
for small game.) A hollow or split point 
bullet increases the killing power. 

It is decidedly handy to have rifle and 
revolver the same caliber, as you need carry 
but one kind of cartridge. The .44 is the 
most used cartridge in Old Mexico, while 
it is hard to get the newer calibers, except 
in large cities, 

I would like to ask some of your readcrs 
to help me solve a problem. I wish to take 
my wife and young son with me on my 4au- 
nual trip to the mountains next summer and 
will have to go about six miles of the dis- 
tance on horses or burros. Now can anyone 
suggest a comfortable way of transporting 
the boy (he will be about a year old then) 
for that distance? W. R. JACKSON. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


had some six or seven teeth which came 
from an Indian dress. A great many elk 
teeth are passed off as genuine that are cel- 
luloid imitations. 

I think that a law strongly enforced is 
necessary for: the preservation of all our 
game. Shorter seasons, a game limit, a stop 
to the sale of game and gun licenses. 

Let the good work of preservation go on. 
We need it for our children’s sakes, at 
least. A. G. HOLMES. 
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lower regions when one strays from the 
lonely, narrow path, etc., etc. We seldom 
give much thought or attention to such 
sophistries unless a friend is maligned— 
and the sportsmen are my friends. The 
freemasonry which unites all men who have 
gone back to Nature cries out against a 
charge which can only be brought against 
a few—not in regular standing. What a good 
lot our friends of rod and gun are, after 
all, taken as a body. Their guides are com- 
panions—teachers of woodcraft and camp- 
craft. We men give ready cojperation to 
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the man who “knows how” in the woods. 
1 take off my old Stetson to all of you 
bronzed-faced men who have made it pos- 
sible for me to go back home rested and 
renewed for another year until next time. 
I can see old Mick, my Canadian friend, 
and Zach, a Chippewa who has bossed many 
a camp where I toiled as unskilled helper. 
There is Steve, a Rocky Mountain chum, 
who taught me how to stay on when the 
“bronc” pitched. I strove hard to gain his 
respect out there among the Tetons, with 
no thought of who was employer. There 
is a guide-friend “down” in Maine waiting 
for me, and when we get away from Oxbow 
and he takes the helm I'll do my share, for 
he is a man and I want him to believe me 
one. Enougt of the “old familiar faces” 
and back to the lieutenant. 

We must put our foot on any attempt 
to create feeling among sportsmen— 
whether employer or employed. No good 
can come of it. It substitutes suspicion for 


A WILD BULL 


Editor Outdoor Life:—aA little incident 
happened here yesterday that I thought 
might interest you and some of the readers 
of your excellent magazine. A large seven- 
pointed bull elk became separated from his 
herd and wandered down among the cedars 
about five miles below town, presumably 
with the intent of flirting with a fine speci- 
men of cow elk owned and kept in a park 
by our fellow townsman, Andy Hice. This 
native of the hills had been making nightly 
raids and committing depredations more or 
less destructive when discovered by Mr. 
Hice, who, with the assistance of some 
neighbors, succeeded in corralling him. The 
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good-fellowship. It is like a gun fired with- 
out purpose or result and only spoils the 
hunting. So, lieutenant, we leave you alone 
with your manufactured troubles, the eigh- 
teen-carat fishing rods and guns whose re- 
coil spoils your aim. If your friends rush 
to your support with their terrible tales it 
will merely anony the grand jury of sports- 
men, who are not to be misled; and if you 
appeal to President Roosevelt he will, I be- 
lieve, tell you to read his “Outdoor Pas- 
times of an American Hunter” and then de- 
cide whether he could look John Goff in the 
face if he had not roughed it from start to 
finish and helped in field and camp. Sports- 
men owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Brown, 
who has used facts only and has treated the 
subject as broadly as it deserves. 

Here’s hoping that Lieutenant Whelen’s 
horizon may grow wider and his power of 
exaggeration less. A. COLBURN. 

, New York, N. Y. 


ELK ROPED. 


word went out, and next morning cowboys 
and ranchmen to the number of about fifty 
gathered and succeeded in roping and hog- 
tying him and safely conveying him in a 
wagon to Mr. Hice’s park where he now 
holds forth with as lordly an air as if he had 
been in the zoo business all his life. 
Paonia, Colo. H. E. MAXVILLE. 


It is well for ranchmen and those located 
in the game country to know that it is un- 
lawful to capture and hold wild animals be- 
longing to the state without a special license 
from the Game Department. In the above 
case we presume the animal was only tem- 
porarily retained.—Editor. 


AN OLD HUNTER’S REVERIES ON QUAIL VAGARIES. 


Have you ever gone out on a keen frosty 
morning when “Old Dick” could hail thein 
in the plum, scrub or sage brush at forty 


yards? Then you would get them up and 
singles, doubles, rights, lefts, quarterers and 
straight-a-ways were as easy to negotiate as 
the 5’s and 10’s in the multiplication table. 
Could not miss them if you tried. The dog 


was right, you were right, the gun, shells 
and even the big loose-feathered, balloon- 
flying birds helped to make it just right. 
+ s € 

Have you ever gone out on a hot or 
windy day when “Old Dick” could not sme)! 
a piece of tenderloin six inches away? He 
or you flushed them in unexpected places 
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and then you missed everything. Singles 
and doubles moved away tantalizingly, but 
defying your best efforts. No use, you shot 
over, under, ahead or behind them. Dick 
was off, you were off, the gun refused to 
come up just right, and the shells—well you 
would buy no more of them. 
7 - a 


Have you ever been out on a day when 
good “Old Dick” could not find them along 
the creek, or up the cafion, in the corn or in 
the grass? An ideal day and you were pos- 
itive it was the home of two or three nice 
flocks, but they were harder to locate than 
an alderman. 

* o * 

Have you ever gone out on a day when 
“Old Dick” found flock after flock and they 
buzzed away off down the creek or up the 
canon and you looked and looked for them 
for hours without so much as finding a sin- 
gle trace of them again? Where did they 
go? Well, Dick has found, pointed and re- 
trieved a carload of them in his time, ask 
him. For twenty years you have hunted 
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them in the same locality, you are an old, 
experienced quail hunter; ask yourself. 
* * = 

Have you and “Old Dick” ever gone out 
on a day and found a big flock in the first 
plum thicket, got your double and marked 
them down to a limit no larger than the 
front room rug? Then after them and look, 
look, look, tramp, tramp, tramp. Swear at 
Dick because he could not smell them. 
Swear at yourself because you could not 
walk them out. Swear at the subtle power 
of a quail to hide from its enemy and leave 
in disgust without finding a feather. Twenty 
minutes later by chance you happen into 
that small marked down square of dried 
brown sparse grass when—whirr! a single; 
whirr! whirr! a double; another, another, 
another, one and two at a time, all straight- 
aways and all out at your feet. You feel bet- 
ter now, but still wonder where they hid and 
how. They deceived you, but how did they 
fool Dick with his celebrated nose? How 
long can a bird withhold its scent from an 
enemy? Can it withhold it at all? Ask 
Dick, for he and the quail alone hold the se 
cret. J. H. MOONEY. 

Arapahoe, Neb. 


MOVING PICTURES OF WYOMING GAME 


S. N. Leek (game photographer, ex- 
member Wyoming Legislature and big game 
guide) and D. C. Nowlin, Wyoming’s state 
game warden, have formed a partnership 
to tour the United States showing moving 
pictures of big game in Wyoming. Their 
outfit has been purchased and they will im- 


MR. HAINES ENDORSES 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article by 
Lieutenant Whelen that appeared in your 
February issue has been indorsed by all, so 
far as I know, who have read it here, and 
it has been a matter of surprise to all that 


the party signing himself Levant Fred 
Brown should take exception to the article 
mentioned. The only reason I have so far 
heard that Mr. Brown could have had to 
call forth the article full of insults to Lieu- 
tenant Whelen was that he must have been 
one of the “average” sportsmen that Lievu- 
tenant Whelen had in mind. Things have 
been said about this man’s (Brown’s) article 


mediately get to work on taking the pic- 
tures. In addition to moving pictures of 
the big game of Wyoming, they will include 
in their exhibition stationary pictures from 
negatives already secured by Mr. Leek, 
which are the finest photographs of elk in 
the world. 


LIEUTENANT WHELEN. 


that would not look well in print, hence will 
not be repeated. There are many here who 
are ready to go on record as endorsing ev- 
ery word of Lieutenant Whelen’s article and 
condemning in its entirety that of Brown. 
Brown demands an apology from Lieuten- 
ant Whelen! Before an apology can be ren- 
dered an insult must be given. Until then 
Brown must wait. If any apologies are due 
anyone, they are to Lieutenant Whelen and 
are coming from Brown. But will they be 
forthcoming? From the nature of Brown’s 
article I tauink not. But Lieutenant Whelen 
should not let this matter worry him in the 
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least. He will find that he has nearly every 
man on his side of this controversy. But 
Outdoor Life and its readers may consider 
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themselves fortunate if Lieutenant Whelen 
does not take offense and stop writing. But 
I sincerely hope not. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


CORRECTIONS SUGGESTED TO MR. COOPER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to in- 
quiries of H. R. Thompson of Seattle, by 
C. A. Cooper of Silverton, this state, in your 
March issue, there are several answers that 
probably need correcting, as regards the sci- 
entific names of duck given. 

According to the classification and nomen- 
clature of the American Ornithological 
Union (which I believe is now generally ac- 
knowledged as standard authority by most 
ornithologists) the Mallard, Bald Pate and 
Blue-Wing Teal velong to three different 
genera, as follows: The Mallard—Anasbos- 
chas; the Bald Pate or American Widgeon— 
Mareca Americana; and the Blue-Wing Teal 
—Querquedula Discors; instead-as given by 


ADVOCATES CLOSE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
see a close season on bear, say from June 
ist to September 10th, and also to stop trap- 
ping; as unless a trapper has dogs there 
will certainly be many bears die in traps, 


Mr. Cooper. The Pin Tail is Dafila Acuta 
instead of Dafila Acusta; this last was per- 
haps a typographical error. The American 
Golden Eye should be Clangula—Clangula 
Americana; the Butter Ball should have been 
Charitonetta Albeola instead of Alveola, 
which may have been another typographical 
error. 

I wish to add that Mr. Cooper is a good 
nature student and I have not written the 
above with a view of criticizing his answers 
but rather of setting Mr. Thompson and 
other Outdoor Life readers right in the mat- 
ter. I presume Mr. Cooper quoted from some 
of the older ornithological works. 

Denver. L. J. HERSEY. 


SEASON ON BEAR. 


which I think is very cruel. Just last Sep- 
tember I was called to Telluride with my 
dogs to trail a bear that had got away with 
a trap. I found him, after a short race, with 
a hind leg broken, and suffering very much. 
Mancos, Colo. STEVE ELKINS. 


I 


NOT GONE. 


He seeks the shade of woodland tree, 
He loiters by the stream; 

The birds in gleeful ecstasy 
Pour out their medley theme. 


The lilies kissing at his feet, 
The columbine’s glad peal, 

Bring back the mem’ries still so sweet 
That Hermes can not steal. 


The fragrance of the new-born leaves 
And their fantastic dance, 

Unclasp the Past’s long gathered sheaves 
And ope them to his glance. 


He sees the smile of Love’s own child, 
Renews the vows of youth; 
Bright dreams of future bliss crowd wild 
Into the halcyon truth. 
C. LEON BRUMBAUGH. 








SKATURBE 


J. ALDEN LORING 








The Muskrat During High Water.—“What 
becomes of the muskrats after the high 
water has washed away their houses of dirt 
and rubbish?”—F. G., Tower, Minn. 

It is very rare for a muskrat to build 
its nest in a swift-running stream or river, 
although you will frequently see their 
mounds in arms or bays where there is very 
little current. It is in ponds, lakes anJd 
marshes that you find the muskrats’ mound 
nests. Along the streams and rivers they 
live in holes in the bank. These burrows 
enter the bank below the water line and 
gradually ascend until they are above the 
water, and at the end of the burrow the 
nest proper (where the young are brought 
forth and live until they are large enough 
to care for themselves) is made. During the 
spring and the fall floods these burrows fill 
with water and the muskrats are flooded 
out. Then they can be found perched on 
floating logs, stumps or bushes, where they 
remain until the receding water permits 
them to return to their homes. The great 
demand for muskrat fur in the manufacture 
of automobile coats will soon exterminate 
the muskrats unless some other fur takes its 
place. 

A Black Snowshoe “Rabbit.”—“A few 
days ago I saw an account in a sportsman’s 
magazine of some hunters who had killed 
a black hare in the Adirondack mountains. 
I did not know that there was suuch an ani- 
mal as a black hare. Can you tell me where 
they live and something of their habits?” 
—B. J. S., Vernon, Texas. 

The animal to which you refer was a 
melanistic specimen of the Northern vary- 
ing hare or snowshoe “rabbit.” The color 
variations are much rarer with hares and 
rabbits than in other species of animals, al- 
though black hareg have been recorded be- 
fore. Both albinoism and melanism, as pre- 
viously stated in this department, are ab- 


normal forms of coloration which are found 
in all species of birds and mammals, but 
are more common with some species than 
with others. The snowshoe “rabbit” is an 
inhabitant of the high-timbered portions of 
the United States and Canada, It changes 
color in the fall from reddish brown to 
white, and in the spring it changes back 
again. Its feet are well clothed in long, fine 
hair, and when running the toes of its hind 
feet spread, which serves the purpose of a 
snowshoe and makes a large track in the 
snow, and which gives to the animal the 
popular name by which it is known, “snow- 
shoe rabbit.” 

The Structure of insects.—‘I got into an 
argument with a friend as to whether in- 
sects have a skeleton, heart, lungs and other 
organs similar to those of warm-blooded 
creatures. Ag it matters little to you which 
took the pro and which the con side,!I will 
simply ask you to settle the question.”— 
F, A. 8., Jackson, Tenn. 

In the place of a skeleton, the bodies of 
most insects are incased in a shell, or num- 
ber of segments which contain the vital 
organs. Insects have a stomach which as- 
similates the food, and a heart through 
which the blood passes, but in the place of 
lungs there are a number of tubes arranged 
along the sides of the body through whicu 
the air circulates and furnishes the body 
with the oxygen required. The organ of 
delicate feeling are the “feelers” or an- 
tenne, 

The Penguins.—“Do the penguins inhabit 
the Arctic as well as the Antarctic? To 
what class of birds do they belong, and 
where do they nest?’—A. N. T., Abilene, 
Kans, 

The penguins inhabit the southern hemi- 
sphere from the tropic to about the 80th 
parallel of south latitude. They are found 
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not only on the Antarctic ice where they 
form the food of the Antarctic explorers who 
run short of provisions, but in South Africa, 
South America, Australia and New Zealand 
They belong to the order of Impennis or 
flightless birds. This order comes next to 
the diving birds, of which the loons and 
grebes are typical examples. Although the 
penguins have webbed feet they use them 
only when they are swimming on the sur- 
face. Their wings have lost the power of 
flight and while they are covered with ru- 
dimentary feathers that resemble scales of 
fish more than feathers, they closely re- 


semble the flippers of sea lions. These 
“flippers” come into use as paddles when the 
birds wish to attain extreme speed beneath 
the water, and when a piece of fish is thrown 
to them they immediately duck under water 
and dart for it with a rapidity that is truly 
wonderful. On land these birds “sit on their 
tails” in an erect position, and they are so 
tame and helpless that they can with ease be 
approached and touched. They live exclus- 
ivey on fish. Some of the penguins nest 
in burrows in the ground while others lay 
their eggs in a slight depression of the 
ground, or in crevices among the rocks. 








Bird—“Does your family understand the 


literary life? 


pe 


Pig—"“Yes, they all pick up a living by the 
n. 






















Editor Outdoor Life:—A light, comfort- 
able bed is one of the first requirements for 
a successful outing. I have learned from 
experience that two blankets with a good 
piece of canvas are warmer than three 
blankets. The canvas is lighter in weight 
and better in a great many other ways. 
The following is a description of a bed 
for general outing purposes which is far 
superior to anything I have ever seen: Take 
five yards of double width duck or canvas of 
ten or more ounces (according to locality 
and for use intended). Get this at a sail 
and awning maker’s where the necessary 
work can be done. Have a two-inch seam 
stitched across each end and one about 
seven feet from one end, making the upper 








The president of the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America has received the fol- 
lowing letters in response to invitation by 
him to Mr. Root and Mr. Taft to become 
life members of the association. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Root, writes: 

“My Dear General Drain:—I have re- 
ceived your letter of February 20th. I en- 
close a check for $25 to the order of the 
National Rifle Association of America, and 
apply to become a life member. The ob- 
jects of the association are of the greatest 
importance, and the methods by which you 
propose to attain them are simple, direct and 
suited to American life and character. No 
nation can command respect and do its 
work in the world unless it is ready to de- 
fend itself against unjust aggression. For 
that we depend chiefly upon a citizen sol- 
diery, to be organized when occasion arises, 





THE THIRD BLANKET BEATEN. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


half a foot longer than the other. 


Put five 
galvanized rings or brass eyes, which are 
better, into the end and middle seams and 


twelve on each side. This completes the 
tarpaulin, which can be used in any of the 
ways illustrated. If it is necessary it can 
be water-proofed, which increases the orig- 
inal cost of $2.50 or $3.50. 

The weight of this tarpaulin when water- 
proofed is about seven pounds, which is much 
lighter than a good woolen blanket. With 
this use two army blankets, which are pre- 
ferred on account of length and close weave. 
For the use of any sportsman there is noth- 
ing better as it protects both sleeper and 
blankets from the elements. 

C. McLAREN. 


rather than upon a military citizenship. But 
no citizen soldier, no volunteer or militia- 
man, is of any use for the defense of his 
country if he cannot hit an enemy at whom 
he shoots. That the young men of Amer- 
ica shall know how to shoot straight is one 
of the fundamental requirements of our 
scheme of national defense. Very truly yours, 
“ELIHU ROOT.” 

The Secretary of War expresses his faith 
in the work of the Association in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“My Dear General:—I heartily endorse 
the purposes of the National Rifle Associ- 
ation of America, and have pleasure in en- 
closing my check for $25 for life member- 
ship. Very sincerely yours, 

“WILLIAM H. TAFT.” 

The objects of the National ltifle Asso- 
ciation of America are stated as follows: 
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“To encourage marksmanship throughout 
the United States, particularly in the direc- 
tion of qualifying as finished marksmen 
those individuals who may be called upon to 
serve in time of war; to encourage compe- 
tition in marksmanship between teams and 
individuals; to encourage legislation for the 
establishment and maintenance of ranges; 
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to secure the issue of military rifles and am- 
munition to those practicing thereat; and to 
create a public sentiment in respect to the 
necessity of rifle practice as a means of na- 
tional defense.” 

Further information may be secured from 
Lieutenant Albert S. Jones, Secretary, 299 
Broadway, New York. 


DO ANIMALS CARRY BURDENS ON THEIR SHOULDERS ? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wonder if any 
of the readers of Outdoor Life remember of 
seeing in some of the geographies in use 
some thirty years ago the picture of a Ben- 
gal tiger running at full speed through a 
jungle, holding a deer in its teeth by the 
neck, with the body of the deer lying 
across the tiger’s shoulders? I can remem- 
ber this quite distinctly, and have often 
wondered if the picture was a true repre- 
sentation of the methods carnivorous ani- 
malg have of carrying their prey, or was 
merely imaginative on the artist’s part. I 
have never heard anyone say, nor do I re- 
member of ever reading of anyone who 
claimed to know to a certainty whether bur- 
dens are ever carried by ferocious animals 
in this way or not, but wish to relate an 
incident that occurred some nine or ten 
years ago when living in Montana, and 
think that there are, perhaps, otehrs who 
could and would be glad to state whether 
they have ever seen anything similar. 

At the time mentioned an elder brother 
and myself lived on our ranches some fif- 
teen miles from a coal camp, and during the 
winter often butchered sheep and cattle, 
making a trip weekly to town to dispose of 
the meat to the miners. 

On “butchering day’ the offal was placed 
on a sled and hauled out to a rocky ridge 
about 500 yards away and in plain sight of 
the house, where we usually had a dozen 
traps set for wolves and coyotes. 

One bright, cold morning (I think it was 
in the latter part of December or fore part 
of January) my brother and I were at the 


barn finishing the chores, when, glancing 
towards the ridge where the offal was piled, 
we saw three wolves—two of them busily 
engaged in tearing at the frozen meat, while 
the third, considerably larger than the other 
two, was walking away and, as nearly as we 
could discern at that distance, had some- 
thing on its shoulders—or, perhaps I should 
say, across the shoulders and neck—that ap- 
peared to be about as large as a sheep's 
paunch. We both wondered at the time 
what it could be, though neither of us then 
knew what it was. 

Before we could get to the house and 
get our rifles the wolves disappeared over 
the ridge, thinking it possible that a shot 
might be secured by following, we went on 
down to the offal pile and looked over, but 
never saw the wolves again. 

As about a foot of snow had fallen the 
previous night, we, being curious, followed 
the track of the one having the “hump” on 
its shoulders about fifty or sixty yards from 
the offal pile and found where it had left a 
sheep’s paunch with considerable other offal 
frozen to it. This had been carried there— 
not dragged—for there were no marks by 
the wolf's tracks whatever. Although the 
distance was considerable at which we had 
seen the wolf, we felt certain that it had 
something over its shoulders, and after in- 
vestigating, as mentioned above, we felt sure 
that our first impressions were correct. 

Now, I would like to know if the editor, 
or any of Outdoor Life’s readers, have ever 
seen or heard of anything similar. 

“COYOTE.” 




















Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





T. P. O., Denison, Tex.—I have a fine 
pointer puppy, eight months old, that had a 
severe fit lately, and I desire your advice. 
The pup followed me one afternoon on a 
short hunt with my setter. He seemed al! 
right, was lively and ran about considerably 
but paid no attention to the old dog’s points 
on quail. All at once the pup reared up, 
fell back and had a spasm or convulsion. 
In about ten minutes he got up and stag- 
gered, and seemed blind, as he ran against 
objects. I put him in the wagon and drove 
home; on arriving he went right to the 
kitchen and ate ravenously from the swil! 
pail. He is in good order and gets all he 
wants to eat. Now, here is what bothers 
me: I have a friend who says the dog is 
ruined and will never get over having fits. 
Of course I am now interested as to what 
effect in future this fit will have, if any. 


Answer.—Dogs of that age usually have 
worms and may not show bad effects till 
taken afield and getting heated to some ex- 
tent—then have fits. So soon as the para- 
sites have been cleaned out thoroughly there 
is no danger of a repetition at any time. The 
assertion that a dog who once has fits and 
convulsions will always be subject to this 
trouble (because of worms) is erroneous. 
When the cause has been removed all is 
past. Should the ailment occur at a later 
time it may be taken for granted that all 
the worms had not been expelled, or a new 
supply was propagated meantime. 


T. M., Boston,.Mass.—My collie dog, two 
years old, must be kept chained to the ken- 
nel in the back yard most of the time and 
that, I think, is the reason he is so restless 
and barks so much, He tugs at his chain, 


scratches up the dirt as far as he can reach, 
and makes a racket at everything he sees. 
He just can’t get used to my servant girls, 
and as soon as he sees them he begins to 
bark and jerk at his chain, which frightens 
the servants, although I think he would not 
bite them. Although this is not in line with 
questions as to faults of the bird dog, I 
venture this in hope of seeing an answer 
to it, which I should certainly appreciate. 


Answer.—Probably poor Shep barks be- 
cause deprived of his liberty. A naturally 
active dog, as the collie is, should not be 
tied up the greater part of the time. No doubt 
when the servant girls appear the lonely dog 
barks for joy and hopes to be relieved. 
Scratching up all the dirt around his ken- 
nel is done for exercise and to work off 
penned-up energy. If he had the run of the 
yard nothing of the kind would happen, nor 
would he tug on the chain when tied up at 
certain times. However, if he must be kept 
on chain there is a way of making him de- 
sist from all this undesirable behavior. Put 
the “force collar” on him, snap chain to 
same in ordinary manner as to plain collar; 
have the servant girls come out and move 
about so the dog will be attracted and bark 
and pull on chain—he will inflict self-pun- 
ishment, which will make him mind his 
own business and quit fussing. By leaving 
this collar on he will very quickly break 
himself of tugging on chain, pawing up dirt 
and making undue racket. 


R. L. G., Madison, Wis.—Some time ago 
I sent to Outdoor Life for a copy of “The 
Amateur Trainer.” I have read and re-read 
the book till I now know it by heart. I have 
never tried my hand at dog training, but 
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have hunted some, and now feel suré I can 
train a dog as I would like to have him. I 
have just bought an English setter dog, two 
years old, who has been hunted some, but 
was not properly trained, and goes out to 
bring in a dead bird once in a while, oftener 
not, and when he does he uses it up too 
much. After studying the book all is clear 
and plain to me but am afraid on account 
of this dog’s age it may be too much for 
me to undertake as a first beginning be- 
cause he is very stubborn and cross when 
fearing any kind of punishment. May I ex- 
pect to get him in shape for work next 
fall, or would I better get a young pup to 
try my hand on? 


Answer.—You need not hesitate because 
of dog’s age. Just go ahead as if a perfectly 
green puppy, and put through the course of 
yard training, by which he will. be made 
submissive and obedient. A dog of that age 
can be gotten along much quicker than a 
pup under one year old if only you assert 
your superiority at the start. Treat kindly 
but firmly, and all should go well and rap- 
idly. As he already knows what is wanted 
it fs merely necessary to make him obey 
orders in businesslike manner. Some older 
dogs make stern objection to being forced 
and show fight; if so, be not discouraged— 
the force collar will take that out of him 
very quickly, and he will then be submis- 
sive all the more. Just so soon as the dog 
knows that you are his master and severe 
punishment follows any disobedience all will 
be clear sailing. Force, judiciously applied, 
coupled with kindness, never fails to result 
satisfactorily. 





O. W., Forest Hill, Wis—I am a new 
subscriber to your magazine but am very 
much interested in it, especially in the dog 
department, as I am quite an admirer of 
dogs, but never knew much about breaking 
or doctoring them. I have at present a 
young hound which I value very much but 
she is ruptured at the navel. There is a 
bunch about the size of a hickory nut. The 
pup is about four months old. Now, do you 
think it will bother her later on if it is 
left as it is? What can be done to remedy 
this? 

Answer.—Small navel ruptures in long- 
haired dogs mostly disappear later on, partly 
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covered by the hair. If much extended it 
should be pressed back and bandaged in or 
pasted over with court plaster. This is not 
eastly done, however, because there is a 
pressure from within. By placing dog flat 
on back and holding down steadily several 
minutes the projection will be sucked fn, as 
it were, and then is the time to put on the 
patch, crosswise, securely. 





H. B. C., Cullman, Ala—I know you are 
besieged with questions and will just say 
this if it ig not out of order: I would like 
you to give me some pointers in stopping a 
pup of the disgusting egg-sucking habit, and 
greatly oblige. 


Answer.—When once the habit of suck- 
ing eggs is well established there is but one 
thing to be done, and that is to make the 
dog disgusted with the taste. One or several 
eggs must be prepared with cayenne pepper 
and placed out for the dog to find, unsus- 
pecting the change. Drill a small hole in 
the end of the egg; with wire stir the con- 
tents, and then insert the pepper, or, better 
still, the extract of pepper; paste shut and 
to do all without touching the eggs with bare 
hand lest he will most likely discern the 
difference between a prepared and unpre- 
pared egg. One dose, fully received, usu- 
ally cures. 





T. M., Bartlesville, I. T.—I would like to 
ask your advice and opinion on the follow- 
ing: I have an eleven-months-old setter 
puppy that does not seem to grow well. 
Have had him about six weeks and am 
feeding all he will eat but he seems to do 
no good, and the pup is just as puny now 
as when he first arrived by express. His 
weight is but twenty pounds and he stands 
eighteen inches at shoulder; he is lively but 
hair looks bad. Is it possible that his 
growth is completed, at less than one year 
of age? 

Answer.— Under normal conditions a set- 
ter pup at about one year old should stand 
22 to 24 inches at shoulder and weigh in the 
neighborhood of 40 pounds. A dog grows 
till two years old, and thereafter becomes 
heavier and more muscular. Doubtless the 
puppy in question has been stunted to a 
marked degree, and a fair-sized dog cannot 
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be expected, even with the best of care and 
feed from this time onward. 


I. L. H., Augusta, Ga.—I have begun yard- 
training my pointer pup, nine months old, 
and am progressing very nicely as per “The 
Amateur Trainer,” but fear he will be gun- 
shy, as he ig very nervous and starts at the 
least unusual noises, Had I better wait and 
let him get over this before going ahead? 

Answer.—Proceed in kindly but firm man- 
ner, Before going along far in the course 
you will find that the nervousness and tim- 
idness has fully vanished. If proceeded as 
per book you need have no fear of the pup 
being gun-shy by the time he is ready to 
put on game—the entire course is calculated 
to a nicety and by following instructions 
step by step the outcome can but be satis- 
factory. Taking afield with older dogs for 
a run, at intervals, will have a tendency of 
giving him courage and make him ambi- 
tious. Crowding a timid pup too much is 
not advisable—just go slow and all will 
come out right. 


M. E. A., Sparta, Mich—I have a 
pointer, one year old, who is gun-shy. Kindly 
state in next number how to break him of 
this fault. 


Answer.—Gun-shyness is one of the most 
difficult faults to overcome but can be done 
if properly proceeded with. The procedure, 
however, can not be explicitly given in the 
space here allotted, but all is made clear 
and easy to put in operation in “The Ama- 
teur Trainer.” 


S. W., Salida, Colo—What points in 
breeding and what other requirements are 
necessary for me to have my setter bitch 
registered? She was sent to Pueblo from 
Boston and was presented to me by a sec- 
ond party. I am unable to find out who was 
her original owner or anything about her 
pedigree. 


Answer.—Nothing can be done in the mat- 
ter unless ultimately you succeed in obtain- 
ing the pedigree, or the name of dam and 
sire, in case they have been registered, to- 
gether with date of whelping and name of 
owner of both. 


Bruin—“Are you the same boy that was 
out here hunting last year?” 


th 
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The Awakening of Spring. 


When this issue of Outdoor Life shall 
have come from the press the season of 
summer, of fishing and of camping will 
be close at hand. The robin will have 
sounded his morning call, the buds will 
have begun to burst and nature in all 
her glory will have showered us with 
gladsome sunshine—the kind that invig- 
orates and makes us feel once more like 
boys looking for the old last-year swim- 
ming hole. 

New life is born in the springtime to 
those of God’s creatures who love the 
outdoors. Even the poor, despised prai- 
rie-dog gets joy from the new arrange- 
ment of things, and chatters about his 
heart-wellings incessantly as he pops his 
head above his hole and salutes you in 
passing. 

Therefore 


let us take more of this 


great sunshine as we journey through 
life, and less of the worries that tie us 
to the office and the bench. The trout 
will soon be rising to the fly, and there 
are some holes to be found which we 
visited last summer. The waters of our 
old favorite stream will soon be a-gur- 
gle with joy at the thought of our ap- 
proach, and the trees shall nod their 
approval of our short commingle with 
them. 

Our entrees into society have had their 
good and bad features—have brought us 
some pleasure and some pain, too—but 
the latch-string on old Dame Nature’s 
door is always hanging where we can 
reach it, and, once inside her domain, 
our welcome is supreme. The birds tell 
us so as we enter, and the sunshine 
smiles in warmth and assurance. 


$2? 


After the Dogs. 


It is notable the manner in which 
big game hunters in general during the 
past ten years have turned their atten- 
tion to lion, bear and lynx hunting, and 
to the coursing of wolves and coyotes. 


And this is as it should be. The killing 
of one lion usually saves the lives of 
from ten to twenty-five deer a year, 
while a bobeat will in a year cause great 
destruction to young wild animal life. It 
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is not necessary to tell of the great de- 
struction to stock caused by wolves and 
coyotes. When ranchmen will band to- 
gether and offer ten to twenty-five dol- 
lars for each wolf scalp brought in, it 
must be known that as stock destroyers 
these animals are great. 

The sport of running all these carniv- 
orous animals with dogs is so far in ex- 
cess of that which is obtained in killing 
a deer, an antelope or an elk, that the 
two forms of pastime are not to be com- 
pared. We do not wish for a moment to 


attempt to cast any disfavor upon the 
noble purposes of all kinds of big game 
hunting, for they are fully recognized 
by us all; but more particularly to draw 
further attention to another form of 
hunting that offers more excitement and 
that does the community more good in 
relieving it of obnoxious pests that prey 
on wild game and stock. 

While we have included bears in the 
above list, yet we only do so because they 
happen to be among the carnivora, and 
not because we believe the country would 
be any better off by being rid of them. 


&$¢? 


Colorado’s New Game''Law. 


If the lawmakers of the last Colorado 
State Assembly had exerted their com- 
bined and strongest efforts to make a 
complete and irreparable botch of the 
law on deer they could not posisbly have 
succeeded better. They have opened the 
gates for the taking of two deer instead 
of one as intended; the law might just as 
well provide for the killing of a doe and 
a buck (or a fawn and a buck), as for a 
deer ‘‘ with or without horns,’’ as it now 
reads. 

Anyone who has hunted deer or elk 
knows that there is little conscience 
found in many hunters when a big set of 
antlers looms up before them in the hills. 
The fact that they have already killed a 
doe (which has been eaten) is entirely 
forgotten, and they are going to have 
this one buck, also. Or, if they have al- 
ready killed a buck and an easy shot at 
a doe is presented, many (if not the ma- 
jority of hunters) will kill another—just, 
as they say, to supply meat for the 
camp. Does are so easily killed as com- 
pared to bucks, that we have no hesi- 
tancy in believing that as many does as 
bucks will be taken, and probably as 
many bucks as heretofore. If this turns 


out to be the case we have opened an 
avenue for the killing of a great number 
of does and have placed no more restric- 
tion than ever on the bucks. 

The doe that is killed in the fall 
usually leaves one or two fawns that will 
in all likelihood perish, being unable to 
run the gauntlet of the lions, wolves, 
eats and the severe winter without a 
mother. 

Then, again, this new law does not 
restrict the killing cf fawns. Nothing 
in the present law has a word to say pro- 
teeting them. Therefore, we can kill a 
spotted fawn lawfully now in Colorado 
Certainly these wiseacres in our last As- 
semb.y must have been sleeping or else 
under the alluring grasp of more attrac- 
tive measures than game laws when tho 
new game bill was passed. The new 
season on deer is October 1st to 20th. 

Elk, antelope and mountain sheep are 
protected until 1911. The season on 
trout has been extended until November 
30th, commencing as usual on June lat. 
All kinds of quail are protected until 
1920—an iniquitous ruling, as the sea- 
son on crested quail should remain open, 
they being so plentiful in some parts of 
the state as to be considered pests. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWER®_7 











Miles W. Burford, Silver City, N. M.—I 
would like to ask if others, owning fox- 
hounds, have trouble with their packs run- 
ning deer; if so, how they break them of 
doing so. 


Answer:—There is no better trained pack 
of bear and lion dogs in the country than 
those of John Goff, Steve Elkins, and Homer 
Goff, famous Western guides. All these 
guides have trouble with their dogs in run- 
ning deer at times, especially if there hap- 
pens to be one or two young and inexperi- 
enced dogs in the pack. We have béen out 
with these men, and have seen their man- 
ner of treating dogs that had wandered af- 
ter deer and deer tracks. The only method 
that they employ that we have seen is to 


give them a severe chastisement each time 
when they return to the pack, by either cuf- 


fing them or whipping them. In many cases 
it takes but two or three chastisements to 
teach a dog that he is doing wrong, but in 


some cases a8 Many as a dozen are neces- 
sary. 


Geo. T. Squire, New York:—(1) Reading 
in your magazine about the new Springfield 
rifle not being good for rapid fire and wear- 
ing itself out in such a short time owing to 
the high velocity and the intense heat on 
account of the high velocity, do you think 
that would apply to the .405 Winchester ’95 
also, which has even a larger powder charge 
and very nearly as much velocity—2,150; 
and, if not, would you tell me the reason it 
would not? I have been told that the .405 
has been shot 100 times in rapid fire and it 
did not affect it any. (2) Isn’t the .45-70 
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Winchester high velocity 300-grain bullet 
good for more than 300 yards? 


Answer.—(1) The .405 bullet is much 
shorter than the .30 Springfield, giving less 
bearing on the barrel and less friction. The 
twist of the rifling is also less in the .405— 
one turn in 14 inches. This would also tend 
to produce less friction. (2) The .45-70 W. 
H. V.and the .405 would not be as accurate 
at long ranges as the .30 Springfield, owing 
to the shortness of the bullet. 


W. G. Lee, Seattle, Wash.—(1) I would 
like to ask about the killing power of 
the .38-55 high velocity. How does it com- 
pare with .30-30 and .303 in range and ve- 
locity, and is it powerful enough for the 
largest game? (2) Would the Savage or 
Winchester Arms Company make a gun for 
this calibre in a nickel-steel barrel? 

Answer.—(1) The .38-55 high velocity is 
a better killer than the .30-30 or .303, owing 
to the weight and greater area of the bullet. 
(2) The Winchester, Savage and Marlin are 
made with nickel-stéel barrels, if so ordered. 


Joe Ritz, Margie, Minn—yYou would 
oblige me greatly if you would tell me where 
I could get a rifle for the .45-120-550 Sharp's 
Special. This must be a very nice and power- 
ful gun for big game, outclassing the .45-70- 
500 and .50-100-450. 

Answer.—The Winchester Company will 
probably furnish their single shot rifle for 
the .45-120-550 cartridge you mention. If not, 
Messrs. Schoyen & Peterson of this city (or 
any other good gunsmith) could re-chamber 
a .45-70 single shot to take the .45-120-550. 








WHAT IS THE TRUE CAUSE OF METALLIC FOULING ? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is reported that 
during the tests of the new army rifle, .30 
calibre, model 1903, at Sea Girt, that, while 
the accuracy of the rifle when fired slowly 
was all that could have been desired, the 
arm fouled badly when continued rapid fire 
was taken up, the cupro-nickel being depos- 
ited first on the lands and then in the 
grooves of the rifling. 

The theory has been advanced that the 
high velocity of the 220-grain bullet (which 
is the same weight as the .30-40—in fact, is 
the same bullet in every respect) is respon- 
sible for this trouble, This may be the true 
cause, or may at least partly explain it; but 
it doesn’t seem reasonable that the difficulty 
can be attributed altogether to the high ve- 
locity when this trouble, so far as I know 
was never experienced in the 6-m.m. Lee 
Straight-Pull, which at first had a velocity 
of 2,550 feet per second; though later, for 
reasons unknown to me, was reduced to 
2,500, where it still remains—this velocity 
being about as much greater than the new 
.30 Model ’03 as the latter is greater than 
the old .30-40. If the 6m.m. (the twist of 
which is evidently correct) will stand rapid 
fire without becoming fouled from the metal 
patch, then, remembering that the velocity 
is so much greater than the new .30, it 
would be only reasonable to suppose that 
some cause other than the 2,250 foot-seconds 
of the new .30 must cause, or at least be 
partly responsible for, the difficulty men- 
tioned. 

My theory (please remember that it is 
theory only) is that the twist of rifling in 
the new .30 is too quick; that if a 10-inch 
twist were correct for the old .30-40, that 
it would be rather too quick for the new 


gun, which uses the same bullet but a much 
heavier powder charge, and that the remedy 
would be a slower twist (about 12-inch) re- 
taining the same bullet and powder charge 
as at present. 

My reasons for thus theorizing are bet- 
ter explained, probably, by referring to the 
-38-55, .38-56 and .38-70 Winchester car- 
tridges and rifles. It will be remembered 
that the bullets in these three cartridges 
are of exactly the same weight, shape and 
diameter. The powder charge for the .38-35 
is 48 grains; for the .38-56, 56 grains; for 
the .38-70, 68 grains, The twists for these 
cartridges are 18, 20 and 24 inches, re- 
spectively. Also, the .45-60-300, which had a 
20-inch twist; the .45-90-300, a 32-inch twist, 
and the .45-125-300, a 36-inch twist. It will 
be noticed that as the powder charge is in- 
creased the twist becomes slower. Now, 
when they use a heavier powder charge in 
the new .30 calibre to propel the old .30-40 
bullet, would it not seem that a slower twist 
should have been used? 

Of course I know that in the old black 
powder arms one twist would often accom- 
modate a variety of loads, as, for instance, 
the old .45-70 with its 20-inch twist gave 


good results when used with full charges 
of powder and bullets varying in weight 
from 300 to 6500 grains. Still it always 
seemed to me—and I know that others hold 


the same opinion—that a slower twist than 
20 inches would have been better for the 


lighter bullets and a quicker twist better 
for the 5600. 

But if the new army rifle were made with 
a slower twist—say 12 inches—wouldn’t the 
bullet “keyhole”’?—some one asks. 

The Winchester box-magazine rifle, cham- 
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bered for the .303 British cartridge and us- 
ing a bullet very similar to the .30 army, 
has a 12-inch twist, gives a velocity about 
the same as the old .30-40, and yet we hear 
of no such complaints. If the .303 with its 
rather low velocity will give satisfactory re- 
sults cut with a 12-inch twist it would seem 
that this twist would be none too slow when 
used for a similar bullet fired at a higher 
velocity. 


The above was written more than two 
months ago, but, believing that I might be 
wrong and wanting to be reasonably sure of 
my ground I wrote the Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company (the excellence of whose 
product is known throughout the world) for 
additional information. I knew that the 6- 


m.m. Lee Straight-Pull and many other mili- 
tary rifles had higher velocities than the 
new .30, and that many of these arms had 





Weight of | 
Bullet. 


U. S.—.30 cal., Model 1898 

U. 8.—.30 cal., Model 1903 

CE 
France—8-m.m. .. . . ..--.+sss6: 
Germany—7.9-m.m.... .......+.. 
Japan—6.5-m.m. .. . . ... eee eens 
Italy—6.5-m.m..................163 grains 
Russia—7.62-m.m...............214 grains 
Spain—7-m.m...................178 grains 
Turkey—7.65-m.m...............211 grains 
Austria Hungary—%8-m.m 244 grains 
Portugal—8-m.m................248 grains 


220 grains 
220 grains 
.215 grains 
.231 grains 
.227 grains 
.163 grains 


The 6-m.m. U. 8S. Navy cartridge has been 

discarded. The ballistics were: 
Weight of bullet 
Jacket 
Velocity 

Referring to the question of metallic foul- 
ing, we have had no experience in this coun- 
try with the steel or steel coated with cupro- 
nickel. All that have been used here have 
been bullets with cupro-nickel or copper 
jackets. 

We find that the 1903 model rifie will foul 
more than the 1898 model. Both rifies having 
the same twist makes it look as though the 
fouling is due to the increased velocity and 
muzzle energy. We also find that copper with 
the long and hea‘.er bullets, such as 220 
grains, will not give the accurate results ob- 
tained with the cupro-nickel. We are unable 
to discuss the twist of this rifle clearly as the 
government determined such, consequently 
we have made no comparisons where the 
a of twist has been under considera- 
tion, 

Trusting the above information will be of 
Service, we are, Yours truly, 

THE U. M. C. COMPANY, 
W. M. Thomas, Ballistic Engineer. 


I quote from above: “Both rifies having 
the same twist makes it look as though the 
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been subjected to the most severe tests and 
that, so far as I had been able to learn, no 
complaint of excessive fouling (as has been 
the case with the new .30) from the metal 
patch, had been reported. I held to the be- 
lief that the twists of these arms were evi- 
dently right and that of the new .30 per- 
haps wrong—that is, too quick. The latter, 
from the U. M. C. people, while not coin- 
ciding with my views, contains much that I 
feel sure will be of interest to your readers, 
as it was to me; therefore I trust the edi- 
tor will publish it in connection with this: 


Bridgeport, Conn., U. 8. A., Jan. 26, 1907. 
Mr. Ashley A. Haines: 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 14th duly 
received and contents noted. In reply we 
give you the best information we can on the 
subject. The velocity, weight of bullet and 
metal used in making the jackets as given 
in the latest Text Book, dated 1904, is as 
follows: 


Muzzle 
Velocity. 


2,005 feet 
2,200 feet 
2,060 feet 
2,073 feet 
2,093 feet 
2,390 feet 
2,395 feet 
1,985 feet 
2,296 feet 
2,066 feet 
2,034 feet 
1,750 feet 


Jacket. 
Cupro-nickel 
Cupro-nickel 
Cupro-nickel 
Cupro-nickel 
Steel coated with cupro-nickel 
Copper 
Cupro-nickel 
Cupro-nickel 
Cupro-nickel 
Steel coated with cupro-nickel 
Steel lubricated 
Steel 





fouling is due to the increased velocity and 
muzzle energy.” 

As the powder charges are different, it 
seems to me that the twists also should 
have been different; though I am ready to 
admit that I may be wrong. An expression 
of opinion from Lieutenant Whelen, Dr. Hud- 
son or Mr. Barlow would be appreciated. 

Since the above was written, March Out- 
door Life has come to hand and I have read 
with interest the article by Mr. J. C. Ander- 
son in which he speaks of a new cartridge 
being adapted to the new Army rifie. He 
mentions that the powder charge has been 
increased and the bullet lightened, and 
thereby an increase in velocity is obtained 
over the regular cartridge of some 550 feet. 
Also note that the metallic fouling is greater 
than with the regular cartridge. This, it 
seems to me, should not be a matter of sur- 
prise to anyone. A 10-inch twist for the old 
.30-40 with its 220-grain bullet and about 
2,000-foot velocity. Slight metallic fouling. 
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Same twist and bullet in new Springfield but 
heavier powder charge and 2,200 feet veloc- 
ity. Metallic fouling much greater. Same 
gun, still greater powder charge, a much 
lighter bullet (150 grains) and 2,750 feet ve- 
locity, and metallic fouling still worse. The 
wonder to me is that a bullet of such light 
weight attaining such a high velocity could 


follow the rifling! A much slower twist 
than 10 inches, it would seem, should have 
been used. 

Is it the high velocity, the quick twist, 
the material of which the patch is composed, 
or a combination of all three, that is re- 
sponsible for the fouling complained of? 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


ANOTHER FOR THE HAINES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I am a constant 
reader of your interesting magazine, I would 
like to say something in regard to the much- 
talked-of Haines model singleaction re- 
volver, of which there is a very good cut in 
the January number. I have owned about 
every type of revolver made in the past 
thirty years and now have a Luger, which 
suits me best of all. 

I think the new model, as per cut, 44 


EFFECTS OF GUNS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—An incident re- 
ported by a sportsman in a recent number 
of Outdoor Life recalls a similar experience 
of my own, but with almost directly oppo- 
site results. However, I hope no portion of 
this article will be construed as a contradic- 
tion to the gentleman’s narration, but on the 
other hand, same adds truth to his state- 
ment—“That any hunter who has used both 
kinds of gums can easily pick out a case 
here and there that would make either kind 
show up in an unfavorable light, for I don’t 
think anyone in his sober senses would con- 
sider the .80-30 as powerful as a .45-70.” I 
hope the gentleman will pardon me for quot- 
ing so much of his article, but his senti- 
ments are the same as mine, and I could 
choose no better wording for them. This 
hunter places four 500-grain balls from a 
.45-70 through the lungs of a deer without its 
fiinching a particle. This is to a degree ac- 
counted for by the fact that no ribs were 
struck by the passing balls. The incident 
which the above recalls happened a few 
years ago and I made mention of it in an 
article at that time. Some of the older 
subscribers may remember that about that 
time I did not think a considerable of the 
80-80, nor was I liked very well by some 


caliber, Russian model cartridge, < loaded 
with high power smokeless powder and a 
metal-jacketed bullet with soft nose would 
be an ideal gun, for the 44 R. M. is a very 


powerful cartridge and has weight enough 
in its bullet, giving great stopping power 
and light recoil. If such a gun is put on the 
market, I will surely have one. 

Modesto, Cal. M. D. MERRON. 


AND LOADS ON GAME. 


of the users of that weapon. The .45-70 had 
done fairly good service for me, and reading 
of so many butcheries credited to the .30-30, 
where I was most certain the .45-70 would 
have done clean killing, I became very bitter 
against any weapon with less power than 
the .30-40 or .303 Savage. Nor were these 
two recommended very highly by me. About 
that time, as I was getting ready for a hunt 
anyway, I decided I would use the .45-70, 
while my guide should use the .30-30. Of 
course this was placing the guide in the role 
of companion also, but I never had the least 
occasion to regret doing so. The game most 
sought was bear, lion and wolves, but that 
most found was deer and turkeys. In that 
country there was no limit to the bag but 
we sort of eased our conscience by keeping 
traps set by the surplus deer carcasses for 
bear and cat animals. The incident which 
Mr. ——’s article recalls is: Once when a 
buck deer was running nearly broadside to 
us, the guide fired three or four shots into 
him without any noticeable effect, whereon 
I sent one in with the .45-70 that doubled 
him up instantly. Post mortem examination 
showed the guide’s shots bunched closely to- 
gether behind shoulder; mine had entered 
farther back but had angled more and also 
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broken shoulder on opposite side. The 30-80 
balls had slipped square through, without 
any of them mushrooming. This single test 
proved but little as the .45-70 ball was bet- 
ter placed. This was the poorest piece of 
work the .30-30 did on that trip. One deer 
that guide killed at 400 steps fell almost in 
its tracks. It was hit behind the shoulder 
and a little low and the wound made by the 
exit of bullet was nearly as large as a man’s 
hand. I evened this score somewhat with 
the .45-70 at short range by dropping two 
deer within forty steps of each other; one 
receiving the ball through the heart and 
shoulder, the other receiving a broken neck. 

The guide usually struck his game a little 
high and they seldom went any distance 
after being shot. I learned that if one was 
able to strike near the spine of any animal 
they would fall paralyzed. I could do this 
with .45-70 at short distances, but not at 
long range on account of the high trajectory 
of the bullet of same. The worst shot I 


ever made at anything was at what we 
thought was a spike buck about 500 yards 
away, standing on the side of a ridge with 
broadside to us and its head uphill. 


I took 
in all my front sight and then aimed a few 
feet above its head. A little while after I 
shot we saw it tumble down the mountain 
side. As we came up we found an old doe 
shot tLrough both hips near the end of the 
spine. She turned her head toward us and 
I asked the guide what we should do about 
it. He said: “It’s your job,” and then 
turned his head while I drew my hunting 
knife and cut her throat. This was the last 
of several deer killed on that trip and the 
last one killed by me, although I have seen 
dozens of bucks with fine heads while on 
varmint hunts since then. 

I have killed antelope since then, but it 
was when in need of meat and the shooting 
was done at shorter range. I decided after 
that hunt that there was a slight advantage 
in favor of the .45-70 on medium-sized game 
to somewhere about the 100-yard range, and 
above that the advantage was plainly with 
the .30-30. But for genera] shooting at all 
ranges, one would secure the same amount 
of game with a less number of shots from 
the .30-80 than from the .45-70. This is not 
considered from lack of striking power in 
the .45-70, but from inability to correctly 
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judge distance from object and also dis- 
tance to hold ahead of moving game on ac- 
count of the high trajectory of the slow mov- 
ing missile. 

The .45-70 W. H. V. cartridge came out 
just as I laid aside the .45-70. I think this 
cartridge would considerably lead the .30-30 
up to the 300-yard range as the trajectory 
of the .45-70 W. H. V. is only about one-half 
that of the regular .45-70-405, and nearly 
equals that of the .30-80, while its striking 
power is nearly double that of the .30-30. 
The new cartridge used in the model ’&6 
.45-70 extra light weight should give a good 
account of itself on the biggest game. 

Here are two things I learned on my 
last outing: I made a better kill on a lobo 
wolf at twenty-five steps with a .22-7-45 
Stevens rifle than at 300 steps with .30-40- 
220. The first lobo had carried a bear trap 
several miles, but was still in good moving 
order when I came up with him. Also I 
made a cleaner kill on antelope at sixty yards 
with my .38-40-180 Winchester than with the 
30-40 at a 300 or 400-yard range. 

Now, a few words concerning the .33 cali- 
ber and I am done. I like it, first, because 
I believe it is the best meat spoiler of any 
medium power gun on the market. Talk 
about the .303 Savage or .30-40 spoiling 
meat! What if they do! That is exactly 
what they are made for. The .33 does work 
along this line also. It has been my privi- 
lege to be as hard on the manufacturers of 
rifles as anybody else, but in this case I can 
not help but extend my sympathy. We howl 
for more shocking power and then we growl 
that same spoils too much meat. A gun 
must be a clean killer or we condemn it; 
yet wherever our shot strikes there must be 
no spoiled meat. At first sight we might 
think the full metal-patched bullet would be 
the solution, but with this there would be 
times when the entire carcass would spoil 
before we found it. As nearly all my shoot- 
ing is confined to wolves and cat animals, 
a good medium power meat spoiler is what I 
desire. 

However, I think if one will aim just back 
of the shoulder and a little low on deer and 
elk he will get results and spoil very little 
good meat. 

Next, I like the action of the .33 because 
it is so simple and strong. Those heavy steel 
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locking bolts look good to me. I also like 
the trigger to be all in one piece. The gun 
is light and handles easy. The striking 
power of this gun is greater than that of the 
-50-100-450, and equals that of the old .45-125 
Winchester Express rifle. But then, were I 
facing a grizzly bear, I would much prefer the 
old .50-100-450. Yes, the 200-grain ball of 


the .33 calibre gives more striking power 


than the 450-grain missile of the .50 calibre, 
but it has to burst itself to do so. 

Now, about bear hunting. It has been 
my experience that in order to have a prob- 
able chance of success on a bear and a lion 
hunt one must resort to the use of dogs or 
traps, whereupon any medium-power gun is 
sufficient to dispatch the treed or trapped 
animal, STEPHEN O. BRYANT. 

Bethany, Mo. 


REMINGTON AUTO-LOADING RIFLE AND HOXIE BULLET. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February 
issue of your magazine I read an inquiry re- 
garding the effect of the Hoxie bullet on 
big game when used in a Remington auto- 
loading .35 caliber rifle. Ag I recently used 
this combination on a mountain lion with 
great success I thought possibly the inci- 
dent would interest your readers. 

While hunting for lion in the mountains 
of Colorado during the month of January, in 
company with a friend of mine, Dr. Silver 
of Chicago, I had the good fortune to kill 
one of the largest lions ever seen in that 
country. My friend first discovered him 
lying behind a ledge, but I doubt if we 
should have seen him except for the wag- 
ging shadow of his tail being reflected on 
the opposite rock. I immediately took an 
advantageous position a little higher up, 
while my friend circled around so as to pre- 
vent him from getting in the timber below. 
As soon as my friend could get his .32 Colt 
rifle to bear upon him he fired. The bullet, 
as we afterwards learned, glanced on a rib. 
The lion, with a tremendous roar, immedi- 
ately changed his position, which brought 


him clearly within my view, but before | 
could take aim, he jumped for another ledge. 
I took a chance shot while he was in mid-air 
and had the good fortune of planting a Hoxie 
in his neck, which tore a hole into which | 
could easily have put my fist. It looked as 
though a charge of dynamite had exploded 
in his throat; where the bullet went out it 
left a peculiar shaped gash about two inches 
long. 

In regard to comparison of the Hoxie 
bullet, when used in the above mentioned 
rifle, I can say that I have seen results of 
the .405 ordinary soft point, which is a much 
larger cartridge, but will mot do the execu- 
tion of the .35 Remington auto when 
equipped with the Hoxie bullet. This combi- 
nation I believe will give satisfaction to any- 
one hunting the largest game in America. 
This coming fall I am going after elk, bear, 
etc., and will use nothing but the Remington 
auto-loading rifle and Hoxie bullets. I have 
used this combination on deer and coyotes 
with great success. 


Chicago, Ill. EDWARD OSTRAND. 


THIS MAN WANTS A HAINES .22. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note consider- 
able discussion in the February and March 
numbers of Outdoor Life, looking to the 
manufacture of a new pistol of .22 calibre. 
I take the liberty to add the suggestion that 
I have been a great lover of the target pistol, 
and that none of present manufacture meet 
the requirements of target practice which 
will prove beneficial in actual use of the of- 
fensive and defensive pistols, because of the 
fact that the target pistol of to-day is so dis- 


similar to all models and weights of revolv- 
ers used for actual service. It seems to me 
that the Haines proposed model more nearly 
meets every requirement than any ever pro- 
posed. Now, if this same model were made 
in the .22 calibre, having same weight as 
the proposed .38, and with six-inch barrel, 
it would give to the shooters of to-day a 
perfect target and service pistol. The use 
of one would be acquaintance with and tant- 
amount to the use of the other, and the 
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discomfort incident to using a larger, heav- 
ier, and different pistol for service from the 
one used in target practice will be done 
away with. 

I take occasion to further suggest that 
by manufacturing the .22-calibre pistol to 
use the W. R., F. .22-calibre (smokeless and 
greaseless) cartridge now manufactured and 
used in the Winchester model 1890 repeat- 
ing rifle, you will have a most effective arm 
in the .22 pistol. I have used the Winches- 
ter .22 W. R. F. smokeless and greaseless 


cartridge, and shooting the rifle, have pushed 
these little slugs through four inches of 
timber. This rifle will shoot a bullet 
through the largest jack rabbit, wolf, coon, 
or catamount, and will pass entirely through 
any ordinary deer at 200 yards. Should the 
pistol be made to use the same cartridge the 
great cry about “expensive” manufacture of 
a new cartridge will be done away with; and 
the hunter will have a splendid auxiliary 
to his rifle, as well as an inexpensive, useful, 
serviceable arm. 


Fairfield, Tex. H. B. DAVISS. 


A NEW RIFLE SIGHT. 


Editor, Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
call the attention of riflemen through your 
columns to a new rifle bead sight just 
brought out, and patented by Richard W. 
Hennessy of Burub Ranch, P. O., Trinity 
county, California. Mr. Hennessy has fitted 
one of my rifles with his sight and, used 
with Lyman combination rear or receiver 
sight, makes the smoothest combination I 
have ever seen or used. I don’t hesitate to 
state that it will improve the accuracy of 
the average rifleman, at either target or 
game. That has been my experience, and I 
have used about all the best makes of open 
sights under most all conditions of light, etc. 
I will not attempt a detailed description of 
the sight as information can be got of Mr. 
Hennessy direct, but will say that it con- 
sists of a steel tube set in the slot parallel 


with the barrel and so constructed as to 
admit of ample light to the bead, and still 
protect it from breakage. The bead is placed 
on a thin ribbon of the finest quality steel, 
horizontally in the tube, and can be put 
in or taken out with ease, making it possi- 
ble to use whatever size bead is best suited 
to the eye. At the proper distance from the 
eye the ribbon appears no larger than a fine 
wire and gives a clear field for game or tar- 
get. The bead is clean cut, and sharply 
defined, the eye quickly catching the slight- 
est variation. I would like to hear through 
your magazine of brother shooters who have 
given this sight a trial. 

Give us the “Haines model.” 

W. A. HUESTIS. 

Assistant Forest Ranger, Trinity Forest 

Reserve, California. 


MR. LINKLETTER’S REMARKABLE LOADS AGAIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In response to Mr. 
G. Morley’s request for a description of fa- 
vorite rifles used by noted big game hunt- 
ers, would say that while I am not a noted 
big game hunter, still I have acquired some 
notoriety as a large-bore crank; and it 
would be useless for me to simply give the 
model and caliber of the rifle, as turned out 
by the makers, and leave people to infer 
that it is used with the cartridges that are 
made for it. Although I have informed the 
readers of Outdoor Life of several years ago, 
as to this pet-rifie of mine; still since there 
are thousands of new subscribers and read- 
ers of Outdoor Life that haven’t seen my 


previous description of this rifle, and its spe- 
cial loading, I hope all of those old subscrib- 
ers will pardon me for this infliction. 

First, the rifle is a Winchester, single 
shot, .40-90 S. S., which has a shell 3% inches 
long; and with the ammunition as prepared 
for it by the cartridge makers, it is very 
little better than a common rifle; but, wish- 
ing to demonstrate the feasibility of hav- 
ing a large caliber high-power rifle, that 
would use a soft-bullet, in place of the hard 
coated one, I chose this rifle as the best in 
sight, on account of its having a shell of 
sufficient length, so there was room for a 
powerful load of high-power smokeless pow- 
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der; and its shell being straight is one of 
its good qualities. 

Knowing that the cause of all of the fall- 
ures to successfully use a soft cast bullet at 
high speed was, firstly, defects in construc- 
tion of the rifle, and, secondly, misfit bullets, 
I had a special mold made that would cast 
a bullet which when patched (I use paper- 
patched bullets in this rifle) would be 
nearly .002 inch larger than the finished 
bore; the finished bore is .40625, and the bul- 
let when patched is .408. I throated the bore 
of the rifle as described in my article in the 
February issue; but with such powerful 
loading as I use I was compelled to rebuild, 
or remodel the breech block as its firing pin 
was as large as the inside of a No. 2% 
primer; and my loading blew the whole 
butt out of the primer, and the anvil with it; 
but I removed the breech-block and cut out 
around the pin-hole, a place %-inch across 
and %-inch deep, and fitted in a steel disc. 
I then drilled a hole 1-16-inch in size and 
dressed the firing pin to fit it; so that diffi- 
culty was overcome. This loading of mine 
develops 4,500 pounds energy, so you can 
readily conclude that it is necessary to 
have a small firing pin. The powder 
charge is seven grains black powder in the 
bottom, with sixty-three grains W. A. L. & 
R. smokeless on top. The base of the bullet 
is protected with a thin card-board wad on 
the powder and a thin felt wad on top and 
there is 5-16 inch space between the wads 
and base of bullet. The bullet weighs 400 
grains and has a “sawed off” point, .32 inca 
across, and is one part tin to sixteen of lead. 
The tin is to prevent its upsetting too 


DEFENSE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some of the con- 
tributors to Outdoor Life would have us be- 
lieve that the automatic, if not wholly reli- 
able, was at least as likely to fail in opera- 
tion as otherwise. I have one of the Brown- 
ing patent, 1902 military model pistols that 
has been fired nearly 1,000 times and has 
never sO much as one missed fire, or failed 
to repeat properly. If a pistol that will do 
this is not reliable I should like to have 
someone who claims to be an authority on 
reliability state what would be considered 
proof of same in an arm, 


readily (not that it has to have it in order to 
follow the rifling). The bullet mold is a 
cylindrical, adjustable one, and my special 
grizzly-load has a 500-grain bullet, but the 
smokeless powder is reduced to fifty-four 
grains; but since it has been sufficiently 
demonstrated that a soft bullet can be used 
all right, and at much higher speed than 
any of the hard coated ones in any of the 
sporting rifles, I think I shall adopt a 450- 
grain bullet with sixty grains of the smoke- 
less, as that will leave the energy at close 
range practically the same as the 400-grain 
bullet, with sixty-three grains, while at long 
range the 450-grain bullet would have the 
greater energy. It is of course much better 
to use only one kind of loading at all times, 
so as not to be confused with trying to ad- 
just the sights to two different kinds of 
loading. I will keep in stock a few of the 
400-63 grain cartridges, just to regulate the 
“smart set” that disputes what I say when 
I tell them that my loading will send a soft 
bullet through the middle of a railroad 
track steel that is seventy pounds to the 
yard. The sixty grain load would do it. The 
theory of i is that the speed is so great, to- 
gether with the weight, that the momentum 
is sufficient to overcome the resistance be- 
fore the bullet has time to flatten out. Just 
those three grains of the smokeless powder 
being left out, reduces the speed enough so 
that the bullet goes to fragments in place 
of going through the rail. Still the 450-grain 
bullet at the speed that the sixty grains will 
send it, will plow through more bones than 
the other. W. A. LINKLETTER. 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


OF THE AUTOMATIC. 


I recently asked a man who is one of 
the partners in a local sporting goods house 
which has a repair department, if they had 
many automatics to come in for repairs. 
He replied, that they did not, but that when 
the pistol first came out it had a firing pin 
made of steel, and that some of them broke; 
also, that the extractor used occasionally to 
break, but that the Colt people now make 
the firing pin of gun metal, and that it did 
not break; that they had improved the ex- 
tractor, and that he had not seen a broken 
one for a long time or in fact at all in the 
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latest models; he stated also that he’’had 
never seen or heard of a main or retractor 
spring breaking. 

A salesman in one of the largest hard- 
ware stores in Seattle told me that they sold 
more Colt automatic pistols to men going 
to Alaska than all other pistols and revolvers 
combined and I hardly think these men could 
be classed as tenderfoots. 

I disagree from Mr. De Angelis on one 
point that he brings forth in his article in 
reply to Mr. Streit, in the October number 
of Outdoor Life. He says, “I reiterate that 
the breech pressure, not the recoil, functions 
the arm. It is absurd to pretend that the 
moving parts of any pistol are heavy enough 
to acquire any momentum of their own, par- 
ticularly when they are acting against the 
combined strength of the main and retractor 
springs.” 

Now the fact seems obvious to me at 
least, that the breech pressure must cease 
when the empty shell is clear of the barrel. 
And as the slide moves rearward a distance 
of two inches, or about one and one-inches 
inches after the empty shell is clear of 
the barrel, I think it is equally obvious that 
it is something besides breech pressure that 
makes the slide travel this other one and 
one-eighth inches. I claim that it is the 
blow of the recoil delivered simultaneously 
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at two places, viz.: the rear end of the barrel 
and the head of the shell striking the breech 
block, and the three ridges on top of the 
barrel that fit the three grooves in the slide, 
that drives the slide back and functions the 
arm. 

I also think that as the main spring 
moves through so correspondingly short a 
space compared with that moved by the 
hammer (a difference greater than in most 
revolvers) that the danger of breaking the 
main spring from crystallization is not very 
great, at least I have failed to see or hear 
of a main spring breaking in an automatic. 

I recently saw a Bisley model Colt that 
had not seen a great deal of service that 
would not turn the cylinder into place when 
cocked, yet it would go off sometimes if the 
trigger was pulled, and the bullet would 
split on the side of the barrel and was liable 
to hit anywhere in a ten-acre lot. I write 
this simply to show that even the single ac- 
tion is not infallible. 

I hope the single action men will get 
the gun they are after, as I like to see 
everybody have the gun he wants; but as 
for myself, if I were called on to defend 
myself against a “tough” man or a savage 
beast, I would prefer my automatic to any 
revolver I have seen yet. 

Seattle, Wash. E. S. STODDARD. 


LIKES THE SHEARD SIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice- in Feb 
ruary’s issue an article from Mr. Beckett, of 
Grand Forks, B. C., in regard to sights. 
Of course, every sportsman has hig hobby 
on sights as well as rifles and revolvers and 
what will suit one would not suit another. 
There is one way for all sportsmen to ex- 
press his views and that is through the arms 


and ammunition department of Outdoor 
Life. The best combination of sights I have 
found for all outdoor work (except target) 
is one of Sheard’s alloy beads, a fine bead 
and a good old buckhorn rear sight; of 
course, this may not suit some, but it is 
just the right thing for me and my Savage. 
Watsonville, Calif. E. HEAGNEY. 


A PLEA FOR THE AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There has been a 
good deal of discussion lately concerning 
the use of automatic shotguns and of pump- 
guns, some of which is uncalled for. Some 
sportsmen, no doubt in earnest, but with 
misdirected efforts, have attempted to form 
clubs and societies whose object would be 


to discourage sportmen’s and others’ shoot- 
ing these guns, and there has been some 
talk in Michigan of a law prohibiting their 
use. I have used a Winchester shotgun, 
(model ’97) for some time and consider it 
greatly superior to the double barrel gun as 
it is easy to operate and has never gotten 
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out of order, while the advantage of four 
more shots should be evident to anyone. 
I believe the automatic combines these good 
points with increased rapidity of action and 
reduced recoil. Why, then, should these 
guns be condemned simply because they are 
more convenient and are quicker in opera- 
tion than others? It is true that a game hog 
may bring in more birds when he uses the 
automatic, but real sportsmen should not be 
criticised because these men violate the 
laws of sportsmanship. The best way to re- 
strain game hogs and market-hunters is to 
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limit the size of the bag and to have the 
game-laws enforced. Every true lover of 
dogs and guns should do his best to encour- 
age and support the game wardens, who try 
to do their duty, often to the discredit of 
the people, in the face of adverse criticism 
and, sometimes, open enmity. 

The way to preserve the fast disappear- 
ing game-birds of this country and provide 
some real out-of-door sport for future gene- 
rations is to live up to the game laws and to 
influence others to do so. J. WELCH. 


AN ADMIRER OF THE .351 WINCHESTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is amusing to 
read some of the articles in the sporting 
magazines in regard to the killing powers of 
the smokeless and black powder guns. 

While I have been handling Winches- 
ter rifles for twenty years or more, I 
have yet to see the rifle that will beat the 
.30-30 Winchester for killing deer. But I 
received a .351 Winchester lately that, I 
think, is the coming sporting rifle, especially 
where one has to do snap shooting. I have 
tried it out and found it the handiest and 
simplest gun I ever handled. There is noth- 


ing complicated in the make of the gun 
and it has certainly the killing power. I 
have never lost a deer with my .30-30, and 
never had one to run fifty yards, and I have 
killed the limit every year; and that is more 
than I can say about a black powder rifle, 
and I have used them from a .45-70 down to 
a .38-40. I have seen deer run a mile and a 
half after being shot with a .40-60-210 black 
powder, and I have made the same identical 
shot with a .30-30 and the deer didn’t go ten 
feet. SAMUEL J. STUART. 
Grass Valley, Calif. 


A GUIDE’S LOADS FOR THE SAVAGE AND WINCHESTER .35. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have done con- 
siderable experimenting with the Savage and 
Winchester and offer the results to the 
readers of the gun and ammunition depart- 
ment. The Savage that I used wa: a .303, 
22-inch barrel. I made my own cartridges, 
using a 170-grain ball made of tin, lead and 
antimony, with pasteboard wad and felt wad 
between powder and bullet, sized to .311. 
I made fine scores up to 500 yards. I used 
“Lightning” powder. 


DEFENDS THE 


Editor Outdoor life:—I read in your 
March number the article from J. R. Bevis, 
Ph. D., in which he says, “The last time I 
shot the Winchester, all shots were fired at 
one pull of the trigger.” 

That statement makes me think the gen- 


The Winchester is a box magazine model 
1895, .35 calibre. I used a bullet that weighs 
185 grains, sized to .360, with 18 grains 
weight “Lightning” powder. My mold is a 
special one made for me by the Ideal Com- 


* pany. 


I would like a bullet of about 200 grains, 
metal patch, for my .35 Winchester, as the 
cartridges as made by the Winchester Com- 
pany are too powerful for anything on earth. 

Norway, Me. T. M. TWITCHELL. 


WINCHESTER, 


tleman never shot a Winchester self-loading 
gun in his life. He may have heard some- 
one say the gun would do that, but I know 
the Winchester cannot do it. I have used 
the .35 calibre since they first came out and 
do a great deal of shooting, both at game 
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and at targets, and have never had it shoot 
“all shots at one pull of the trigger,” nor 
even two shots at one pull. 

I also have the .22 Winchester Auto- 
matic. That gun I shoot a great deal, and 
it has never shot two shots at one pull of 
the trigger. I don’t believe it can. 

He says the action of the Remington is 
positive (it may be) and that the Winchester 


DR. ANDERSON DESCRIBES 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wrote in the last 
issue of your magazine an appeal for a 
reliable .22 calibre revolver. 

I would like to buy such a gun myself 
and would like it single action and on a 
frame similar to the Colt .32-20 Navy, with 
not less than a six-inch barrel, chambered 
for .22 short or long cartridges. I would like 
the front sight interchangeable so could put 
Sheard gold bead front sight on.- I know 
that if such a gun were placed on the market 


is not, I want to tell him, don’t ever point 
a Winchester at anything you don’t want to 
shoot, and pull the trigger and then de- 
pend on the gun not working. 

Now, I do not want to say one thing that 
would be damaging to the Remnigton Au- 
tomatic, but this I do know, the Winchester 
can be loaded very much quicker and can be 
unloaded in less than half the time. 

East Jordar, Mich. J. H. MILLARD. 


His IDEAL .22 REVOLVER. 


at a reasonable price there are a dozen men 
here in my town who would gladly buy 
one. 

I now have a .32-20 Colt double-action, six- 
inch, which is a very serviceable weapon, 
but it is too expensive, makes too much noise 
and in shooting in the brush around town 
there is too much danger as it will throw a 
ball 500 or 600 yards. 

E. T. ANDERSON, M. D. 

Enterprise, Ore. 


ANOTHER REPLY TO DR. BEVIS. 


Editor Outdoor life:—I note several in- 
quiries in regard to the new automatic rifles, 
namely, the Remington, .35 calibre, and the 
Winchester model, 1907, .351-calibre. Brother 
Bevis (of my own town) expresses his views 
in regard to these new arms and I am quite 
willing to admit that the Remington shoots 
twenty grains more lead, has 140 feet more 
velocity per second, and has a trifle easier 
trigger pull than the Winchester; but in my 
estimation, in other respects the Winchester 
has decided advantages over the Remington, 
namely, solid top, compact form, no moving 
projections on the outside of the gun, s8u- 
perior locking device, quick to reload, per- 
fect balance, and the best take-down device 
ever put on a gun. Before buying I looked 


at the Remington, and, although it is a 
splendid gun, I did notlikeit on account of 
the balance, the open top, the operating 
projection, the locking projection, and last, 
but not least, its barrel not being stationary. 

To the prospective buyer let me say: 
You will make no mistake in buying either 
weapon. If you are going to hunt grizzlies 
straight, get the Remington; if you want a 
rifle for deer, bear and one or two moose 
during the open season, get the Winchester, 
as it handles much nicer and I would not 
be afraid to tackle the biggest bear on earth 
with it—besides, the ammunition is much 
cheaper than that used in the Remington. 

One word for the Haines model revolver. 
Get it out as soon as possible. 

Ellensburg, Wash. L. W. ROGERS. 


A GUIDE ON MUSHROOM BULLETS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to be put 
down for one of the Haines model revolvers 
just as soon as they are on the market. 
It is just what I have long been looking for 
and I know of at least half a dozen others 


who will agree to buy one as soon as they 
are turned out. : 

I have lived here in the Big Horn Basin 
for twenty-one years and ever since the 
modern high power rifles have been out I 
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have hunted or guided between here and 
Jackson Hole and Yellowstone Park and 
have had, therefore, about as much chance 
to notice the actual work of these rifles as 
would be possible. There seems to me to 
be one mistake in the minds of nearly all 
sportsmen, and if I may say it, the cartridge 
factories, too; and that is in regard to the 
mushroom bullet. Take, for instance, the 
Hoxie bullet, or in fact, nearly any of the 
high power factory ammunition, and it works 
well enough on game up to and including 
deer. Although all flattened out, or else 
having exploded into small fragments, they 
still go on through or in far enough to kill; 
but not so with a silver-tip or an old bull 
elk, 

Time and again I have seen eight, ten or 
twelve shots put into a bull elk with nearly 
every calibre up to the .405 Winchester, and 
the 9m.m. Mauser. Where there is such 
a bulk to penetrate as a large elk, going from 
you with no show but rear-end shooting, 
then I tell you the soft-nose bullet is a failure. 
Even at close range I have seen three out 
of five stop in the hind quarters and the 
others split to pieces by large bones so that 
the paunch proves an effective barrier. 


Why do not the cartridge factories turn 
out two styles of mushroom bullets? One 
that will mushroom on all small animals up 
to deer (such as the Hoxie bullet) and one 
with an extra hard core for elk, bear, moose, 
etc. 

The .30-40 is, to my notion, the best bal- 
anced cartridge put out; that is, the bullet 
holds together better on coming in contact 
with large bones, thus giving better pene- 
tration. I have used it beside tne .405 and 
the 9-m.m. and thoroughly believe it will 
give better penetration on big game thao 
either of the above mentioned ones. The 
.405 and 9-m.m., with their much larger di- 
ameter, receive just that much more re- 
sistance in coming in contact with whatever 
is hit, and although giving great shocking 
power, the bullets fiy to pieces so that I 
have seen a mule deer struck in the hip at 
sixty yards with a 9-m.m. and the bullet 
never went forward of the mid-rift, and 
the animal traveled over four miles. I have 
seen .405 bullets stop in the shoulder of an 
elk and never go to the lungs—shots de- 
livered at less than 100 yards. It seems to 
me the lead in these larger-bore hig. power 
rifles should be made much harder. 

Cody, Wyo. N. W. FROST. 


THINKS THE .25-35 “BIG ENOUGH.” 


THINKS THE 25-35 BIG ENOUGH 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a _ .25-35 
Winchester carbine. Last fall, while hunt- 
ing with a friend on Snake river, we jumped 
a two-year-old buck which started to run 
directly away from us. At about 1350 yards we 
both shot, and down came the buck. Upon 
examination my .25-35 had broken the left 


EXPERIMENTS WITH 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much 
interested in the rifle discussion. I have ex- 
perimented considerably of late with the 
-30-30 Marlin. I have cast my late balls one 
part tin to two parts lead, which makes 
a very hard ball. These balls I can drive 
through 3-8 inch steel at fifteen feet from 
the muzzle. I am using one grain of black 
powder next to the primer and on this | 
put 27 grains of Du Pont’s .30-caliber; then 


hip—gone diagonally through and out at 
the right shoulder, while my friend’s .30-30 
had struck close to the root of the tail and 
gone slightly downwards and lodged in 
brisket, Take this for what it is worth. For 
my part, .25-35 is big enough. 
E. T. ANDERSON, M. D. 
Enterprise, Ore. 


THE .30-30 MARLIN. 


I finish filling the shell with fine wool—this 
keeps the powder from mixing—and I have 
never failed to have a cartridge to explode. 
I took my mold and had the lower grooves 
reamed out so that there igs only one lubri- 
cating groove left. This gives the ball a 
better bearing on the rifling. I like the wool 
better than wads, as it gives more spring 
and air space. 

Balls cast one part tin to two of lead 
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makes a very hard metal, which will break 
before it will bend and will not wear the 
rifling as much as the full jacket ball and 
will penetrate as far. We don’t need a 
soft-point ball in a rifle with one turn in 
ten inches. The hole will be large enough 
to give vent to all the blood in the animal 
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and you may be sure that this ball will make 
two good-sized holes. My molds now cast 
a 170-grain ball which gives great penetra- 
tion, This ball will make a hole five-eighths 
inch in diameter in bridge steel and three- 
eighths inch in thickness. 


Beloit, Wis. W. JEFFRIES. 


THE .30 GOVERNMENT RIMLESS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your January 
issue Mr. Lundstrom asked your opinion as 
to the best rifle. As you say in your an- 
swer, “that question is yet unsettled,” but 
I agree with you that the “Government Model 
1903 rimless” is one of the best. It cer- 
tainly is a powerful cartridge and very ac- 
curate. I have used the .35 calibre and the 
-30-30, but the .30 Government model is far 
ahead of them in my opinion. 


Last fall I used one of that calibre (.30 
rimless) in New Brunswick, and I was greatly 
pleased with it. I had a Lyman receiver 
rear sight and an ivory bead front sight, and 
while not an expert rifle shot, I found I 
could do very good shooting with it. I 
shot one moose, one caribou, and two deer 
(which is the limit, and is really more than 
a man ought to kill in one season). All 
the animals were killed cleanly. I fired but 
one snot each at the moose and deer. In the 
case of the caribou I shot too high up the 


first time and had to fire a second shot. 
Upon skinning it I found the first shot had 
struck it in the shoulder about twelve 
inches down from the back and gone en- 
tirely through, which I considered pretty 
good penetration for a soft point bullet. 
Both the moose and caribou were fully 200 
yards away. 

Later in the season I loaned the gun to 
a friend and he killed a caribou and two 
deer, and was so pleased with the gun that 
he has ordered one for himself. The only 
fault the rifle has is that it is rather un- 
handy to carry on account of the box maga- 
zine. lc is right where your hand ought to 
grip the barrel when carrying the rifle at 
your side. If the Winchester people could 
adopt the model ’86 to weigh about eight 
and one-half pounds, to handle the 1903 rim- 
less cartridge, I think it would be the best 
ever put on the market. I should like to 
hear from someone that has used that car- 
tridge. “CANADIAN.” 


THE 22 CALIBRE REVOLVER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am pleased to 
see SO Many responses in the March num- 
ber of Outdoor Life endorsing my sugges- 
tion for a good .22 calibre revolver. In ad- 
dition to those who express themselves in 
print I have other letters voicing the same 
complaint, that is, they have not been able 
to find a .22 calibre revolver of sufficient 
weight and size. This is contradictory to 
a statement made me by the gunman in one 
of the largest establishments in Chicago. 
When I inquired for a revolver such as I 
described in the February number, he told 
me none such was made, and in reply to 
my question as to why, his answer was that 
there was no call for such an arm. I am 
sure this dealer and the manufacturers are 
misled. The fact that nothing of the kind is 
obtainable at present is the reason. If the 


gun were procurable there would be plenty 
of applicants for it. Men who do pistol shoot- 
ing keep acquainted with the trade, and most 
of them submit to the inevitable, knowing 


that it would do no good to ask for what 
is not made, 

Since writing my February letter I have 
purchased a new Stevens’ pistol, model 35, 
with eight-inch barrel. I am pleised with 
its shooting qualities, but it is not what I 
want, and I shall anxiously await the making 
of a new revolver by some enterprising man- 
ufacturer, I hope others who are interested 
will express themselves through the column 
of Outdoor Life. 


EDWARD H. ABBOTT, M. D. 
Elgin, Ills. 


lllllll_™“*E “OOO 


THE CAMPING OUTFIT. 

of the thoughtful camper invariably includes 
a supply of Borden's Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. With this in camp the most 
important food item is taken care of. Eagle 
Milk keeps indefinitely in any climate. The 
original and leading brand since 1857. Al- 
ways uniform. 























‘Drop Us a Line’’ 


and catch one of our new booklets — it not 
only“ brags up’’ the *““DOWAGIAC” Minnows; 
it telis you how to bait 

cast and catch fish. 


Above is a picture of 
our new “Artistic’’ Minnow — made 
ike a piece of jewelry — and it gets 'em. 


A MAGAZINE OF 


















THE 


evirors DOWAGIAT 


The most popular, successful and 
artistic artificial baits ever made. 
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Get in touch with us—we'll help you catch Ash. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
JAMES HEDDON & SON, Dept. 195, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 





















It was about the fire in the general store 


at Lordsburg, and the group was one char- 
acteristic of the region. had the 
floor, so to speak. 


“It’s principally against the mountain lion 


A cowboy 


that we carry our pistols now-a-days,” he 
said. “The lions kill the colts and the 
calves. In fact, near here, at Deming, there’s 


” 


a bounty on the animals, 
skin he had taken. 
Deming is a town sprung out of the desert 
through sinking wells to a depth of about 
forty-eight feet, 
plenty. One 
above the town, 


and he showed a 


is struck in 
about twenty miles 
resulted in the finding of 
an entire buffalo jaw, together with loose 
teeth and parts of a skull. The buffalo, evi- 
dently was caught in the mud, or overtaken 
by the washing down of the mountains and 
perished, where then hundreds of its kind 
must have roamed. To-day, only the crows 
huddling thick in the trees, remain of the 
olden time wild life. 

Beyond Deming, from the railway, now 
and then a coyote or two will be seen quite 
close to the track. 
crow, 


when water 
such well, 


These, and perhaps a 
in the top of a seeding yucca, or a 
prairie dog, peeping from its hole, are the 
only survivors—in fact, the only evidences 
of life at all out on the deserts. 

Lone mine watchers in teemperarily aban- 
doned,mines near Lordsburg, will occasion- 
ally have a wild cat or a mountain lion come 
to their doors. ‘:hieves seldom molest these 
men, for the shot gun kept handy always, 
keeps guard against human intruders. In 
the summer months great rattlers, appearing 





A GLANCE AT THE DESEF.1! 






on the trail, are a menace 


that yields good 


targets for practicing with the rifl 

Out on the desert the jack rabbit 
quail, and in the the 
and deer, and now and then the bear are 


and the 


mountains antelope 








cond omen Ca 








“A Desert Flower” 


be had. Chipmunks, without number, appear 
from the holes cut by them in the earth 
but as these are good for nothing they 

not molested. F. J. KOCH 


are 








BALLISTITE. 


It is but seldom that our friends are 
called upon to read any special matter about 
this well known shotgun smokeless powder, 
the manufacturers themselves 
with ordinary advertising but the fol- 
lowing leters pertaining to it seem worthy of 
presentation to the shooting fraternity. 

Louisville, Ky., March 8th, 1907. 

Messrs. J. H. Lau & Co.,New York,N. Y. 
Gentlemen During the recent flood of the 
Ohio valley the Jefferson County Gun Club’s 
property was submerged from January 22nd 
to the 29th, there being from two to five feet 
of water on the floor of the club house. Our 
firm had stored on the club's property at that 
time about 1,200 shells with Ballistite powder 
which remained under water during the en- 
tire time. Immediately after the 
ceded the temperature here for a 
ten days ranged twenty-five to as 
low as four degrees above freezing 
these shells into a solid mass, and to separate 
them we found it cold 
chisel and hammer After thawing out, and 
being allowed to dry about four days, they 
were forced into a re-sizer and turned over 
to some of the best posted sportsmen in this 
part of the country for a thorough trial. The 
results of these trials you will note in the 
enclosed letters from these gentlemen. 

(Signed) PRAGOFF BROS., 
By E. Pragoff. 

Louis Ry. Co. 


contenting 


only 


water re- 
period of 
between 
zero 


necesary to use a 


Louisville, Henderson & St 
Louisville, Ky., March 13, 1907. 

Pragofft Bros Louisville, Ky. 
Your inquiry in reference to the 


Messrs 
Dear Sirs: 


water-soaked shells received. In reply will 
that the shells loaded with Ballistite 
powder were three feet under water at our 
club house for more than a week during the 
high water in January. 1907. 

I made a test of several of these shells 
while they were still quite wet and not one 
of them failed to fire. I could detect no dif- 
ference in the result of the water-soaked 
shells and freshly loaded shells. The pattern 
and were perfect. 

WATSON, Chief Dispatcher. 

Louisville, Ky., March 18, 1907. 

Pragoff Bros., Louisville, Ky. 
Gentlemen I am in receipt of a lot of shells 
loaded with Ballistite powder which were 
submerged in water for several days during 
the recent flood I have used those shells 
through a matter of curiosity to see for my- 
self if it possible for them to retain 
their usefulness. It is a matter of much 
pleasure for me to state these shells did the 
same execution as new shells that I had in 
my possession loaded with Ballistite powder 
for a number of years and it is gratifying to 
know that it remains good under these try- 
ing conditions. CHAS. H. GORHAM. 

Messrs. Pragoff Bros., Louisville, Ky. 
Dear Sirs:—The result of the trial I gave the 
3allistite shells that were in the recent 
flood, Iam pleased to state was very satisfac- 
tory, in fact they were in my opinion, equally 
as strong and effective in point of pattern 


say, 


penetration 
w. W 


Messrs 


was 


A NEW MARLIN—MODEL 20. — 


We have 
Arms Co 


received Marlin Fire 
New Haven, Conn., an advance cir- 


describing the new .22-caliber take- 


from the 


cular 





down Model 20, which is here illustrated. The 
Rifle holds 15 


Bar- 


specifications are as follows 


short, 12 lenge or 11 long-rifle irtridges 


and penetration as a freshly loaded shell 
from the factory. JOHN W. BROOKS. 

rels are octagon, 22% inches long, only. 
Ivory bead front sight; special, adjustable, 


flat-top rear sight. 


Frames of best quality 


gun frame steel; blued finish. Buttstock of 
black walnut, 13% inches longs drop at comb 
1 9-16 inches; drop at heel 2% inches. Ste:2l 
buttplate, blued finish. Length of gun over 


all 39% inches; length taken down 26 inches. 
The price of this arm is $13.50 catalog list. 
Extras such as selected wood, checking, etc., 


























often cheats himself and misleads the dealer 
as to what the shooters actually want. You 
want U. M. C. Shells. Ask for them. 

Insist on them. They have wonderful 
primers, the best wadding in the 
world—are made of the finest mate- 
rials by expert workmen. They 
give results. That's what you want. 









Specify U. M. C. Arrow or 
Nitro Club Shells. 





THe UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City 











The Remington Auto- loading 

Shot Gun hits as hard and throws 

as good a pattern as any double gun— even 

the Remington double gun and that’s the 

standard. Furthermore, the Autoloading 

loads itself, is safe, has little recoil and sells 

at a moderate price---$40 list. New 
catalogue free. 

Be Modern 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
ILION, N. Y. 
Agency, 315 Broadway Sales Office, 515 Market St 
New York City San Francisco, Cal 
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can be furnished; see 1907 catalog. Thig 
rifle is operated on the trombone principle, 
is finely balanced and especially suited for 
small game or gallery work \ copy of the 


descriptive circular will be sent by 
facturing company on application 


the manu- 


A NEW REVOLVER. 


A revolver 


that is bound to attract atten- 
tion is the new model 1906 22 caliber, rim- 
fire, seven-shot gun just put on the market 





by the 
of Worcester, 


Harrine 


Richardson 
Mass It weighs 
made with 2%, 4% and 6-inch 
rels, and is adapted to the .22 
and .22 8S. & W. long rim fire 
embodies a marvelous revolver 
for the price, which is only $2.75 


ton & Arms Co., 
ten ounces, is 
octagon bar- 
short, .22 long 
irtridges It 
onstruction 


A SUMMER OUTING FOR-BOYS. 


Mr. J. Alden Loring, of Owego, N. Y., our 
“Nature editor, is now forming a party of 
boys to spend the months of July and 
August, 1907, in the beautiful mountains of 
British Columbia described and _ phato- 
graphed by Dr William T. Hornaday and 
Mr. John M. Phillips in their book entitled, 
‘Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies.” 

The party will. not exceed ten boys be- 
tween ti! ages of fifteen and eighteen years 
It will leave New York about July ist, and 
return August 3lst. At Winnipeg it will 
take the Canadian Pacific railroad to Michel, 
where the guidesand outfit will be awaiting 
it. From this point the route traversed will 
be the identical one covered by Dr. Hornaday 
in 1905, and if possible, his guide, Mr. Charles 
L. Smith, will be securec 

The country to be visited abdunds in ani- 
mal life Mountain Goats and Mountain 
Sheep are certain to be seen, the former in 
abundance, the latter only rarely. Mule 
Deer, Porcupines, Pikas, Ground Squirrels. 
Whistling Marmots, and other small mam- 
mals will frequently be observed. The most 
interesting birds to be expected are the 
the W hite-tailed Ptarmigan, Franklin’s 
Grouse Harlequin Duck, Water Ougzel, 
Golden Eagle, Raven, Magpie, Clark’s Crow, 


Canada Jay, and many smaller species. 
All the necessary expenses will be paid 
from the time that the party leaves New York 


until it returns; and a doctor will be in con- 
stant attendance. 

Having camped and collected specimens 
of natural history in all parts of America, 


from Alaska to Mexico, Mr. Loring says that 
in the Canadian Rockies are to be seen the 
grandest scenery and the most interesting 
variety of animals to be found in North 
America 3eyond all question it would be im- 
possible to offer to a boy a finer trip than 
this will be Mr. Loring was for eight 
years field naturalist to the U. 8S. Biological 
Survey and to the U. S. National Museum 








BE YOUR OWN TAXIDERMIST. 


Now that spring has opened again our 
readers will have fine opportunities to get 
specimens of both birds and animals We be- 
ieve that the person who does not mount the 
fine specimens which he procures is losing 


JUTDOOR LIFE 


about half the 


pleasure of outdoor sports 
Anyone who is interested in the subject of 
taxidermy can easily learn the art for him- 
self. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy. 
Omaha, Nebraska, makes aé_é specialty of 
teaching this art by corespondence. They 
have thousands of students among the best 
sportsmen of the country, and so far as we 
can learn they are giving the best of satis 
faction Write the school for their catalos 
and full particulars. 


SOME HANDY FISHING GOODS. 


We had the pleasure recently of examin 
ing at the sporting goods department of F 
\. Ellis & Son, Denver, a remarkably cleve: 


line of canvas foldables in the shape of min- 
now pails, lunch baskets, fishing creels, wate: 
pails for automobiles, bath tubs, etc. These 
goods are all canvas and waterproof and are 
supported by metal pieces which fold conve 


niently into remarkably small spaces. The 
fishing creel, the lunch basket and the min- 
now pail are articles that every fisherman 
should have The lunch baskets run from 
$1.50 up; the minnow buckets the same, 


while the fishing creels sell for $1.75 and up 
F. A. Ellis & Son will gladly answer any,in- 
quiries regarding these goods and send cir- 
culars gratis to Outdoor Life readers 


MARBLE’S SIMPLEX REAR SIGHT. 


For  .22-caliber rifles 
only. Price $1.50. Not 
ready until August, 1907. 

This sight is held quite 
firmly by an inside spring 
in the proper position for 
shooting, but can be easily 
folded down. A large and 
small aperture dise is fur- 
nished with each sight. 
The stem can be set very 
quickly in any position by 
raising the lock to a hori- 
zontal position and moving 
the stem up or down with 
lock holds stem rigid at 





the 
any 


fingers. 
elevation. 


The 


A SPORTSMAN TAXIDERMIST. 


A visit to the workrooms of Mr. J. C. 
Miles, the Denver taxidermist, 336 Seven- 
teenth street, is an educator to those who are 
interested in how first-class work is gotten 
out. At this season of the year, Mr. Miles’ 
taxixdermists are busy with the bear, moun- 
tain lion and wild cat skins that pour in 
from the Rocky Mountain section, and with 
water-fowls from the spring hunting season 

A large catalog and souvenir book, one of 
the finest of this character ever issued by a 
taxidermists are busy with the bear, moun- 
tains over 150 illustrations from fine photo- 
graphs of this museum and of game of all 
kinds. It is sent free to Outdoor Life read- 
ers. Mr. Miles is an enthusiastic sportsman 
and big game hunter and it is a pleasure to 
meet him. His advertisement appears else- 
where in this issue. 





THE COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET. 
Salt Lake City, Feb. 6, 1907. 

Metropolitan Air -Goods Co., Reading, 
Mass.: Gentlemen:—I think it is only fair 
that I should write you to tell what satisfac- 
tion and pleasure Mrs. Miller and I got out 
of two of the Comfort sleeping pockets in a 
hunt in Canada last fall, and you are free 
to use my name as a reference, locally or 
otherwise. 

During this hunt Mrs. Miller and I were 
two weeks on an island in a lake in northern 
Quebec in Canada, without any tent, and 
during this time we passed through two bi 
rain storms. We slept comfortably. Severa 
nights the rain beat upon us all night long 



























TARGET-RIFLE 


Here 1s a really reliable, inexpensive target rifle, single shot, 22 calibre, and uses short, 
long and long rifle cartridges. It 1s rifled specially to give the greatest possible accuracy, 
and altogether 1s the most satisfactory target arm ever put on the market. 

It feeds itself cocks and ejects automatically. All working parts are in the bolt action. 
Simple pressure on the trigger removes the breech bolt, and thorough cleaning can then be 
done from the breech end. 

No matter what 1s your idea of a trigger. you can have it, because of the Savage ad- 
justable screw regulating the tngger pull. . It is on the under side of the trigger and is in- 
startly reached by taking off the stock. This 1s a very umportant factor in target shooting- 

insures great accuracy. 

The Savage Target Rifles have :vory bead front sights and the famous Savage Micro- 
meter rear sights—the most satisfactory aim ever devised. 22 inch heavy barrel—browned 
not blued, The arm weighs 454 pounds, has Swiss butt plates, is beautifully balanced, and 
has no equal for target or offhand shooting. Price $6.50. 

These features cannot be found in any other rifle made. Go to your dealer 
and examine one before you buy. All Savage arms are guaranteed. A very interesting 
catalogue for your name »n a postal. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 285 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 











Outdoor Life’s Prize Budget 


Cameras, Guns, Hunting Clothes, Fishing Tackle--Free of cost. 


To young or old men, or young or old women who will devote a few hours in getting 
subscriptions among their sportsmen, cyclist and photographic friends. If you don’ 
what you want, write us. We have other prizes. 
You can count your own subscription as one in any number over two. 
Read the following list, take your pick, and then go among your friends until 
get the required number of subscriptions to obtain the prize: 


t see 


TWO subscriptions at $1.50 each—One SIXTEEN subscriptions at $1.50 each—A 
dozen Howarth’s fine trout flies; or a copy Meek No. 44 Trout Reel; or an Automatik 
of Lewis B. France's book, “With Rod and Colt Pistol; or a Savage 1903 2 liber 
Line in Colorado Waters,” illustrated, or Hammerless li 


Repeating Rifle; or Mat 
France’s “Mountain Trails and Parks of 22 Repeating Rifle, Model ‘92 
Colorado;” or Sheard’s Patent Front Sights, 

peace $1.50; or King’s Triple Bead Front 


TWENTY subscriptions at $1.50 each—A 


Winches s x Rifle, Model 1894; or a 
ights, price $1.50; or one American Pedom- vinthester > ae ol ne. ; odel 
. . ; Marlin .22 Repeating Rifle. Mod 
eter, price $1.50; or Fraser's Flexible Butt SER eo Sa oe . 
Pad for fishing rod. TWENTY-THREE subscriptions at $1.50 
THREE subscriptions at $1.50 each—One ¢#¢h—Stevens “Ideal Range Rifle No. 4°. 
10-oz, Canvas Hunting Coat; or one pair of oF & Winchester Automatic Rifle, Model 1903; 
heavy Corduroy Leggins; or a Marble Safety OF an lL. C. Smith Double-Barrel Hamme 
Pocket Axe; or a Lyman Combination Rear Gun, 
Sight No. 1; or a Marble Ideal Hunting Knife TWENTY-SIX subscriptions at $1.50 each 
No. 1. —A Comfort Sleeping Pocket; or a Stevens 
FIVE subscriptions at $1.50 each—A Mar- Shotgun, Double Hammerless, No. 350 


tin Automatic Fish Reel No. 3; or a Stevens Winchester Sporting Rifle 


“Little Krag” No. 65 rifle; or a Winchester T os cE *ription: t 1.50 
Single-Shot Bolt ‘Rifle; or “American Small See Sava aubeeription: 2 


” . ms each—An L. C. Smith No. 00 Hammerless 
Arms,” by Edward S. Farrow. Shoteun: or a Model 5-B “Al-Vista Cam 
TEN subscriptions at $1.50 ench—A Ste- era; or a Grade K Remington Hammerless 
vens “Diamond” Pistol No. 43; or a 7x10 8- gun; or an Ithaca Hammerless Gun, Qual 
oz standarg duck tent; or a Brilliant Search- ity No 1%; or a fine Deer Head, valued at 
ea oe made ot vs C. Kruschke (see $30. ; jie 
s adv. in Outdoor e); or a Stevens Shot- z onion: id a 
gun, Single en oS, ee > ter eee MC CLS each— 
ashioned worsted sweater, with military  eeaee Shap Sue, 1S gauge; or an i. 
collar, listing at $4.50. ae No. 00 Ea pg hey Ejector; or a 1e 
THIRTEEN subscription as $1.50 enach—A ‘"!! mounted lion skin. 
Stevens Ideal Rifle No. 44: or a Winchester FIFTY subscriptions at $1.50 each—An 


Repeating Rifle, Model 1890. Ithaca Hammerless Gun, Quality No. 2 


















GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD | 


“WEE The Name is 
stamped on every 
The Jy 


h 
_ CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 0c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 











During this same time Mr 
(companions on the trip) 


and Mrs. Mead 
were having a sim- 


ilar experience, making one canoe trip from 
our home camp of more than a week in 
length, going as far as old Hudson Bay post 
on Lake Abilibbe They carried no tent 
with them, simply unrolled their sleeping 
bags, pumped up the pneumatic cushions and, 
indifferent to damp, cold or storm, slept com- 
fortably wherever night found them on their 
voyage 

We were all used to camp life and had 


used many devices of sleeping bags, 
and the tike. We were all unanimous in ex- 
pressing our opinion at the close of our four- 
weeks’ trip that nothing we had ever found 
compared in comfort and desirability with 
the comfort sleeping pocket 
We each had one of the 
ions which we also found in 


cushions, 


sportsman cush- 
valuable. 


L. S. MILLER 


A NEW CAMP-OUT COT. 


Cot Co., Green Bay, Wis 
is now marketing a new camping comfort in 
the shape of an off-the-ground cot, which is 
a great convenience to outers and campers. 
This cot is light, and can be rolled up in a 
very small package, weighing only 8 pounds. 
The cot provided with mosquito netting 
and a tent over all, providing against the 
weather, insects, reptiles and mosquitoes, See 
their advertisement in this 


NEW BULLETS. 

The Ideal Manufacturing Co., 
Connecticut, announce they 
furnish reloading tools and 


The Green Bay 


is 


issue 


New Haven, 
are now ready to 
moulds for their 


OUTDOOR LIFB 


new metal gas check bullets here illustrated. 
Bullet No. 358315 is for the .35-caliber Rem- 
ington Automatic rifle. The charge of pow- 
der for this rifle with this bullet is 28 grs. 
weight of “Lightning.” 

Bullet No. 311316 is for the .32-20 high 
velocity rifie, and the proper charge of pow- 
der is 10 grs. of “Sharpshooter.” 

As the shells for above rifles may be 
used over and over again, the economy of re 


loading is at once recognized by the shooter 
the 


and operation of the arms and the ac- 





358315 
curacy of this ammunition, is said to be 
equal if not superior to the factory ammuni- 
tion, and these bullets do not wear the bar- 
rels as do the hard metal covered bullets. 

For further information, write the manu 
facturers. 


311316 


“AMONG THE PINES AT CASSELLS.” 


Mr. D. N. Cassell, the proprietor of the 
popular Platte Canon resort named for him, 
writes that since improvements costing $16,- 
000 have been added to that famous hostlery 
he will be better than ever prepared to fur- 
nish the public with splendid accommoda- 
tions this spring and summer. From Denver 
to Cassells is one of the most interesting 
trips of the Rockies, offering an inestimable 
sequence of scenery. Rugged rocks, rearing 
their forms to majestic heights, gradually 
sloping hills, covered with flowers, bushes 
and trees, and a mountain stream, rushing 
madly over boulders and under driftwood, to 
come dancing, sparkling forth again, to give 
action to it all. It is among such scenes as 
these that nature can be appreciated in her 
full grandeur. At Cassells the cuisine is ex- 
cellent, the table is bountifully supplied with 
all the market affords, and the attention is 
marked but unobtrusive. The appointments 
are all that can be desired, and the whole at- 
mosphere is pervaded with the healthy, deli- 
cious odor of the pine. For further informa- 
tion address D. N. Cassell, prop., Cassells P 
0., Colo. There is no better fishing to be 
found in Colorado than at Cassells. 


ONE OF OUR FAULTS. 

I have only one fault to find with Outdoor 
Life—it doesn’t come often enough. Each 
number only lasts me about two evenings. 
Here's hoping that it may live long and pros- 
per. W. D. GRIFFITH, 

Olivia, Minn. County Treasurer 





TWO GREAT SPRINGS COMPARED. 


The following is a comparative analysis 
of the Great Pagosa spring of Pagosa 
Springs, Colo., and Carlsbad Sprudel spring: 
Parcesa Sprudel 
CR eer Sodium Chloride ........ 15.450 
18.025 Sodium Carbonate ....... 20.415 
32.730 Sodium Sulphate ........ 35.580 

9.040 Calcium Carbonate ....... 4.455 
2 ee Magnesium .........- 1.869 
0 ES ee FS Re . 0.005 
rT tA oe ¢a-c6eu Potassium .... : 9.090 
Se DRPORCRE. nck os dab ewe 0.012 
| eae Iron Protoxide ........ 0.030 
0.042 Manganese Protoxide ..... 0.903 
7" pepe Calcium Fluoride ....... 0045 
Of eee Calcium Phosphide 0003 
Dee 64 sis nee Ree i heals Giluh b's.ak 6 9.198 
153 Temperature 155 











NOTES. 


The Columbus, (Neb.) Gun Club will hold 
a three-days’ target shoot on May 14th, 15th, 
and 16th. 


At Abilene, Tex., March 15th, high aver- 
age for the day was won by Mr. L. I. Wade 
shooting Peters Ideal factory loaded shells; 
score 96 out of 100. 


On February 2ist at Kansas City, the In- 
terstate Live Bird Cup race was won by Mr 
H. D. Taylor, scoring 24 out of 25, shooting 
U. M. C. Arrow shells. 

At Bluefield, W. Va., March 23rd, high 
average for the day was won by Mr. E. H. 
Storr, with a score of 94 out of 100, using 
Peters factory loaded shells. 


“Your Christmas number is a beauty. I 
spoke of the magazine to my dentist, and he 
has subscribed for it. Thus I rewarded him 
pleasure for pain.’’—Arthur 8S. Phelps, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

At the one-day shoot given by the Rich- 
mond, Va., Gun Club, March 23rd, Messrs. 
Hillsman and Lester 8S. German tied for high 
average, with a score of 95 out of 100. Mr 
H. Brown scored 92; Mr. T. H. Keller, Jr., 
90, and Mr. Geo. Robinson 89, all using Peters 
factory loaded shells. 


At St. Joseph, Mo., there was some wonder- 
ful shooting by a squad composed of Cc. B 
Adams, D. C. Olmstead, A. Miller, H. G. Tay- 
lor and Geo. Maxwell, who broke 1,861 out 
of 2,000 targets. It is of interest to know 
that all of these five men used U. Cc 
shells and four of them Remington guns. 


The February number of “The Baker 
Gunner” published by the Baker Gun and 
Forging Co., Batavia, N. Y., besides present- 
ing many beautiful illustrations with matter 
descriptive of+their Baker and Batavia guns, 
devotes considerable space to various game 
birds with illustrations and reading matter 
concerning the different species. A copy 
may be had by addressing the company. 

The Lefever gun won first and second 
high average at Palestine Gun Club tourna- 
ment, the high average score being 99 out of 
105; second being won by 96 out of 105. If 
you want a steady-shooting gun you can 
make no mistake in_ selecting a Lefever. 
Send for one of their handsome 1907 cata- 
logues. They will gladiy send you one for 
the asking. Address Lefever Arms Co., Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Mr. Rowland Day at the tournament of 
the Huron Indians on March 29th, at Exeter, 
Ontario, Canada, won the amateur champion- 
ship with 20 straight from the twenty-yard 
mark. The Lefever also tied for high score 
from the twenty-yard mark in the merchan- 
dise event and won second high genera! aver- 
age. In the great test in St. Louis, the Le- 
fever gun won first prize in the competition 
with twenty-one different guns of American 
and foreign manufacture. 


During the week ending March 30th, Mrs. 
Ad, Topperwein shot as follows: Columbus, 
Ga., 98-100; West Point, Ga., 195-200 (includ- 
ing a run of 104 straight); La Grange, Ga., 
97-100, and at Newnan, Ga., 94-100, or a total 
of 484-500—or 96.8 per cent. In a trip 
through the Southern cities Mrs. Topperwein 
has shot in twenty-nine different towns and 
at a total of 2,645 targets, breaking 2,529 or 
95.6 per cent., which is truly wonderful 
shooting. All of her shooting was done with 
Dead pnot Smokeless powder. 


Elmer J. Duck, Bartlesville, Il. T., in a re- 
cent letter to Ed F. Haberlein, says: “l have 
your book, ‘The Amateur Trainer, also the 
necessary pup, and am anxious to try your 
system. Ihave broken several dogs with 
more or less success by other systems, but 
can see a great improvement where others 
lack. I think every dog owner should have 
a copy of your book because no one can 
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help learning and being benefited from read- 
ing it. I also like Outdoor Life and eagerly 
await its arrival each month at the news 
stand—it is the best of its kind.” 


E. F. Forsgard, winner af the Grand 
Sunny South Handicap at Brenham, Texas 
January 21-26, ‘07, writes to the Hunter 
Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., makers of the Smith 
gun: “Il won the Sunny South live bird tro 
phy with the score of 25 straight; I also, on 
the previous day, made a straight in the spe- 
cial event. In 1905 I won the individual 
medal of Texas in live birds, making a 
straight. The team medal I have won three 
times in succession with straights. I have 
used the Smith gun for twelve years.” 


We are glad to announce the entree into 
the guiding field of Mr. J. Western Warner, a 
young man of excellent qualities and with all 
kinds of experience. Mr. Warner has re- 
cently purchased the entire guiding outfit of 
Steve Baxter, and will continue the old busi- 
ness at Glenwood Springs, Colo. Mr. Warner 
was in the employ of Mr. Baxter as assistant 
guide for ten years before succeeding him 
He is a native. son of the West and a bright 
young man, well versed in woods lore and the 
work of outdoor life. His advertisemext ap 
pears elsewhere in this issue 


John J. Hildebrandt, of Logansport, Ind 
manufacturer of hand made fishing tackle, is 
now ready to fill all orders for his new trout 
spinners. It seems that the trout fishermen 
could not get any firm to make the blades 
small enough to suit them, to be used in fish- 
ing for the smaller species of trout Mr 
Hildebrandt having many such calls has been 
experimenting in the last year and now 
claims that he has this “Midget Trout Spin- 
ner” ready for the market. Some of the 
larger spoons that he is making are no ex- 
periment, as they have been thoroughly 
tested and are known to be fine killers for 
salmon, dolly-varden and other large size 
trout. It will pay you to send for a cricular 
and see what he has for the trout fishermen. 


One of the most interesting trap-shooting 
events of the season thus far was the special 
tournament on the Chicago Gun Club 
grounds, February lith. Some remarkable 
scores were made, particularly by W D. 
Stannard, Lee Barkley and Harry Kahler 
Stannard set the pace with a long run of 
167 targets without a miss. This was the 
highest score of the day, Barkley getting 
second with a score of 135 straight ind 
Kahler third with 115 straight targets As 
this was a competition, or try-out, of pow- 
ders, as well as in marksmanship, it is note- 
worthy that both Stannard and Kahler used 
Du Pont Smokeless, while Barkley relied on 
the “New E. C. (Improved)” shot gun pow- 
der. No other powders secured representa- 
tion in the honor column, so to say. The long 
run scored by Stannard establishes a new 
record for straight targets at the recently 
opened Chicago Gun Club Park 

At the annual open tournament of the 
Zettler Rifle Club, held at New York City 
March 9th to 16th, Stevens rifles and Stevens 
telescopes made practically a clean sweep 
First prize in every match was either won or 
tied with a Stevens and Stevens-Pope rifle 
and Stevens telescopes. R. Gute, shooting a 
Stevens-Pope rifle with a Stevens telescope 
won the 100-shot match, score, 2,469 points 
L. P. Ittel, shooting a Stevens-Pope rifle, with 
a Stevens telescope, scored 2,463 points. Thir 
teen out of the first twenty competitors 
used Stevens rifies. In the continuous match 
L. P. Ittel, LL. C. Buss, R. Gute, and A. Huba- 
lek, using Stevens rifles and Stevens tele- 
scopes, tied for first place with perfect 
scores. Two out of the three competitors 
who tied for premiums used Stevens rifle 
and Stevens telescopes. The Zimmern 
Trophy was won by L. P. Ittel with a St 
ens-Pope rifle and Stevens telescope 
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By the Brooks System 
of full size patterns and 
illustrated instructions. 
Patterns of all Rowboats and Ca- 
noes, $1.50 to $2. Launches and 
Sailboats, 20 feet and under, $4 to $5. 
From 21 to 30 feet inclusive, $5 to $10. 
We sell frames with patterns to finish 
for less than it costs others to manufacture. 
$15.—Price of 16 ft. launch frame (No. 5) 
complete with patterns and instructions to 
finish. $20—Price of 22 ft. speed launch frame 
(No. 15) complete with patterns and instruc- 
tions to finish. ane 
21,311 inex- NM 1S) , @ 
perienced peo- NEEDED in every HOME, 
ple built boats last year. Why not you? SCHOOL and OFFICE. 
Free Illustrated Catalogue quotes ‘prices on Reliable, Useful, Attractive, Lasting, U 
other patterns, knock-down frames Date and Authoritative. 3380 P Pages, 
with patterns to finish, and com- Illustrations. Recently added 25, New 
plete knock-down boats- Words, New Gazetteer wt wow Biographi- 
launches — sailboats — row- cal Dictionary. Editor W.T 
boats and canoes. 


LL.D., United States Com. of kan, Highest 
Satisfaction guar- Awards at St. Louis and at Porfland. 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of 
anteed or money on Abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
refunded. 


am 1iép wes ona 1t00lllustrations. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. " ” 
Write for “ The Story of a Book”— Free. 
ws Ship St, Saginaw, Mich. USA. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 
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EIGHT RODS IN ONE Pepper's Patent Rod. Hand-made, split bamboo and lance. 


Joints are 26 inches long making a 9 foot fly or bait rod. Use the 
patent reducing ferrule and make 5 foot and 7 foot casting rod. 
or cemuse cond sa era ee Also make a 7 foot fine fly rod. Also made in regular lengths. 
epreema Cuarenint ie sc iiesX Your money returned if not satisfied. Every fisherman should 
have one of these rods. Discount to dealers. A fine casting 


minnow at 35 cts; casting spoon 19 cts. Price of flies, doz. 3 cts. 
“sb 
— ee Full Address : 
Jersey Minnows. Just Out. Get One 


A Wiis Gen Mone ont Basch. ; JOSEPH E. PEPPER, Raiks N. Y. 


T ft Fi hi THE BEST IN 
rou 1§ lf COLORADO 
AT CASSELL’S 
On the Colorado Southern Ry.— 
Platte Canon, 64 miles from Denver. 
Handsome, modern new hotel just 

constructed this year. 

Eight thousand feet elevation. In 
heart of the Rockies. Frshing in 
lake or stream. Telegraph station 
and long distance telephone 
Rates from $12.00 to $15.00 per week 

Game abounds in the neighbor- 
hood, and the hunter has good use 
for his gun. Trout fishing in Platte 
river is at its best here, and every 
streamlet that joins issue with the 
larger offers rare opportunities for 
sport Geneva creek, with its na- 
tional reputation among anglers, is 
within walking distance, 

Address for further particulars, 


D. N. CASSELL, Cassell’s P. 0., Colo. 


Valuable Premiums ‘OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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